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EDITORIAL 


Chapman 33 is an extremely fine collection of poems, short stories and articles, 
examples of the best of recent Scottish literature. I am delighted to be able once again to 
publish poetry by William Neill, Rayne MacKinnon and Raymond Vettese, none of whom 
are strangers to Chapman. William Neill writes in English, Scots and Gaelic, his best known 
collection being in ‘Four Points of a Saltire’, with Sorley MacLean, George Campbell Hay 
and the late Stuart MacGregor. Rayne MacKinnon is represented here by four elegies 
selected from a series of elegies which may be published next year. Making his third 
appearance in Chapman, is Raymond Vettese, whose poems here establish that it is high 
time a collection of his work appeared. I’d also like to welcome David Craig, who is well 
respected for several titles, particularly his Scottish Literature and the Scottish People, 
1680-18530. 

There is a distinct Glasgow background to the articles, and some of the short stories 
featured here. Most of the space in this number, is given over to short stories, among 
which is a wide range of theme, from William J. Rae’s humorous fable to Jack Withers’ 
blistering imaginative account of the life after a nuclear holocaust. Andrew Tannahill’s 
story ‘Janus’ deserves particular mention for its remarkable use of Scots prose. It has not 
been possible to publish any work in Gaelic here, something which will be remedied in 
the next number. 

Joy Hendry 
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ROBERT ELLIOT 
WOMEN, GLASGOW, AND THE NOVEL 


Although I have little sympathy with feminism, I have to agree with many of the con- 
tributers to Chapman 27/28, in their assumption that Scottish culture inhibits women artists. 
Nowhere is this more apparent than in the Glasgow experience. Over the last century and a half, 
the city has produced a couple of hundred novels which, as a body, go a long way to defining 
the ethos and consciousness of modern Scotland — the Scotland that came out of the industrial 
revolution. They show almost every conceivable face of the city, yet are largely a male achieve- 
ment. Less than a sixth are by women, and most of these, for all the interest they take in the 
background, make one wonder if the choice of Glasgow as a setting is anything other than 
arbitrary. 

Women novelists have approached the city half-heartedly, with their eyes averted and their 
minds on other things; they have retreated into a shell of personal relationships, leaving to their 
male contemporaries not only the grimmer side of the city, but the major themes of industrial 
life. While the latter have given us the slums, the shipyards, politics, commercial greed, pride and 
craftsmanship, the woman novelists have tiptoed round the edge: a new dress, a wedding, a 
pining heart, but little more. It is a response to Glasgow typified by the series of novels 
O. Douglas produced about manse life early this century, evoking an atmosphere of faded 
curtains and prayer-book gentility that has infected so many of the novels women have written 
about Glasgow. 

In Deepening River (1932) Dot Allan commented that ‘it was strange to think that no 
woman’s name was associated publicly with the history of Glasgow’, and her novel was to be 
something of a compensating gesture, showing the crucial roles of a few exceptional women in 
the fortunes of a shipbuilding firm during two centuries. But it is not an industrial novel, and, 
despite Allan’s intention, demonstrates just how far apart are Glasgow and the female novelist. 
Her concentration from the start is on romantic intrigue, and her interest in the commercial and 
industrial world of Clydeside is perfunctory. Similarly, in Hunger March (1934), a title which 
suggests a drama of social unrest, she quickly loses interest in the economic and social back- 
ground, and embarks on a genteel romance. Catherine Gavin’s Clyde Valley (1938) does the 
same, opening as if it is going to be about the Depression on Clydeside, but quickly withdrawing 
into a conventional love story. The impression one gets from all of them is of good intentions 
overcome by a failure of confidence, of an inherent reluctance to get to grips with Glasgow. 

More recently Margaret Thomson Davis’s novels have shown the city as grimmer and more 
lurid than is usual with women writers; sex, murder, battered wives. There is always, however, 
the feeling that it is not so much the authentic Glasgow she is pursuing, as titillation. Juicy bits 
of squalor, colourful violence, to decorate her domestic melodramas. It may be the women’s 
magazine prose style to blame. (How can one take seriously a writer who says ‘excitement 
crowded the Glasgow streets like fast-bouncing footballs’?) It is not that women writers are 
ignorant of industrial Scotland — plainly such a notion is nonsense — but that they do not really 
want to use itin fiction. Catherine Carswell, in her autobiography, Lying Awake (1950), speaks 
of the poverty she saw during her childhood in Glasgow; it was an experience that made her a 
lifelong socialist, but it did not provide her with material for the two novels she was to set in the 
city. Open The Door (1920) and The Camomile (1922) are Lawrentian studies of the sexual and 
intellectual development of two arty, middle class girls, in which the city is little more than a 
roll call of street names. 

Paradoxically, the single major work about Glasgow by a woman novelist, Sarah Tytler’s 
St Mungo’s City (1885), is a success both artistically, and as an evocation of the commercial 
ethos of the Victorian city, largely because the author confines herself to the domestic scene. 
She is well aware that the world of business and work is a man’s world: 


‘At such early hours as are devoted to the patron saint of business — shall we say St. Luke? 

~ few women, even when tucked under the wing, or following in the wake of husband, 

brother, or son, venture to bring the light incongruous flutter of their gowns and the 

disturbing element of their unleashed faces into the rank and files of the workers.’ 
The wider background is sketched in, but her concentration is on Glasgow’s industrial barons 
and middle classes at leisure. Her theme is one which dominates almost all of the city’s novels 
of the time — the corruptive nature of greed and commercial success — but, unlike some of her 
male contemporaries she explores its characteristics within a family, rather than a public, 
framework, allowing herself to make best use of a talent for portraying personal relationships 
and the details of family life. Her insight into the psychology of her characters is penetrating; 
she writes with humour and a particularly rich and effective use of Scots, and St, Mungo’s City 
manages to capture the spirit of Victorian Glasgow without presenting its physical face, or its 
squalid underside. 

But how are we to account for the female novelist’s apparent reluctance to look at Glasgow 
square on? It could be suggested that the subject matter Glasgow offers is unattractive to the 
female nature. It may be that women are temperamentally disinclined to write about the harsh, 
the dirty and the violent, that they are happiest when dealing with the personal, rather than the 
public. Yetit is more likely that they have found themselves, for all sorts of social and economic 
reasons, excluded from much that is crucial to the experience of modern Scotland. Indeed more 
important perhaps than physical exclusion is that they have felt themselves on the outside. The 
significance of this becomes apparent when we consider the curious attitude Glasgow’s male 
novelists have adopted towards women. A major element of the city’s fiction has been an 
identification of women with a theme of dubiety and disloyalty that hardens at times into out- 
right betrayal. One must of course be sensible here and not interpret every nagging wife as a 
symbolic figure. However, beginning with the 19th century Kailyard novels, and reaching a peak 
during the 1930’s there has been a persistent suspicion and resentment about the role of women 
in industrial society. A Kailyard hero bemoans female notions of gentility as destroying 
Scotland’s old traditions. A globetrotting Glaswegian of the Nineties is snatched by his sisters 
from his life of adventure, civilized — and destroyed in the process. Frederick Niven’s Justice 
Of The Peace (1914), a fine novel, and one of the best to have come out of the city, is the 
tragedy of a Glasgow artist driven to a premature death by his mother’s hostility and rejection. 
In The Wild Men (1952) by George Blake, the activities of two revolutionaries, father and son, 
are scuttled by the women in their lives, whose only aspirations are quiet respectability. 
Similarly, in The Shipbuilders (1935), Blake’s lament for the passing of the great days of 
Clydeside, the values of the two central characters — values which Blake shares and which lie at 
the heart of the novel — are rejected by their wives. Blake’s concern was to manufacture a 
mythology for industrial Scotland from the matter of Glasgow life; the football, the pubs and, 
above all, the shipyards and their traditions of mechanical skill and craftsmanship. These are 
what yardowner Leslie Pagan leaves behind when his wife cajoles him away to a soft life in 
southern England, and what riveter Danny Shields clings to when he is made redundant, and his 
wife deserts him for a hollow existence of cheap glamour and excitement. 

It is a male myth Blake has created, and it is unsurprising that the women of the novel, like 
the women of so much Glasgow fiction of the pre-war era, should remain detached and con- 
tradictory. Appearing in the same year as The Shipbuilders, James Barke’s Major Operation, 
tackled the same situation and drew the same conclusions; and in a score or more novels of these 
years we see male idealism confounded by female indifference, incomprehension and hostility. 
It is present even in such unlikely places as the notorious ‘gang novels’. The conviction is that 
city women lack empathy with their surroundings, and an imaginative grasp of the currents that 
move and shape their world. A character in Edward Gaitens’ The Dance of The Apprentices 
(1948) speaks for many male writers: 

‘Wimmin hiv nae souls, their only purpose in creation is tae breed the race an’ when they’ve 


done that they’re about as interestin’ as stripped bean-puds. There’s nut wan o’ thim is fit 
mate for a superman. They don’t know the meanin’ o’ Freedom an’ Independence’.’ 


We find an echo in Stewart Hunter’s This Good Company (1953): 


‘Women understand one thing only — the flesh. They distrust and fear every spiritual act. 

If an idea stands between them and a man they’ll set out to destroy the idea — even if 

they destroy the man in doing so.’ 

In most of the novels the role of women is an important, though by no means exclusive 
interest. But in Robert Craig’s Lucy Flockhart (1931) and J. M. Reid’s Homeward Journey 
(1934), it is central. As studies of female guile and ruthlessness they offer little subtlety; Lucy 
Flockhart in particular is stagey and melodramatic. Yet they are revealing in the way they 
represent economic motives at the root of their heroines’ behaviour, as they struggle and deceive 
to make their way in a man’s world. ‘I will not, says Lucy, ‘allow myself to sink into working 
class wretchedness. I will not be poverty stricken and marry a poverty stricken man, and grow 
old and moth-eaten and misshapen, crawling through life like some intimidated dull eyed ox.’ 

It is no accident that these books appeared during the Thirties, and that the whole theme of 
the women’s role, as far as Glasgow is concerned, should be largely a pre-war phenomenon. In 
times of economic depression all sorts of fears and anxieties surface, and the fear of unemploy- 
ment and poverty, instead of uniting the sexes, has often forced them apart. Since the industrial 
revolution began to change the shape of British life, women have had an uncertain status. In the 
pre-industrial world, with work centred around the home, men and women shared a community 
of interest; but with the new order the woman’s position changed from partnership to 
dependence — or competition. For the well-off, it meant idleness, and almost certainly no 
contact with her husband’s work; for many more it could mean a change from being the centre 
of family life to being a cog in the industrial machine, often in competition with men. Male 
suspicion of the female worker is nothing new. A century ago the T.U.C. argued that women 
should be at home and not ‘dragged into competition of livelihood with the great and strong men 
of the world’. It is of course a national, not merely a Scottish impulse, but here in the novels of 
Glasgow it takes a distinct form. Itis clear that suspicion of women means specifically suspicion 
of Urban women. The great female figures of Scottish literature — figures of renewal and 
regeneration, like Chris Guthrie and Jeannie Deans — have been closely connected with the land 
and an older Scotland. It is not without significance that when the Glasgow novelist conceived 
a figure of the same stature he thought in terms of rural life. A key passage is to be found in 
The Shipbuilders. The one sympathetic woman character in the book is Jess Stirling; steady, 
loyal, uncomplaining, she stands by Danny and acts as a healing influence in his life after his wife 
has left him. But she is not the typical city woman. Remarkably for a writer so intent on 
glorifying the city and industrial life, when he wants to paint a virtuous woman he invokes the 
pre-industrial world. Jess has rural associations; she lives in a yard off one of the main 
thoroughfares: 


‘It was a veritable hamlet in the heart of Glasgow, a nook in which primitive and unexpected 
avocations were busily pursued. It smelt of the country, of base feeding, coarse-mannered 
animals. Its buildings were whitewashed. It seemed to defy the city that had grown 
about it ...’ 


The only comparable woman character in the city’s fiction is Bel McShelvie, the heroine of 
Guests of War (1956) by Robin Jenkins. A slum housewife with a remarkable inner strength, 
compassion and understanding, she proved an aid and inspiration of her neighbours during the 
war years. Yet Jenkins establishes the source of her strength in her rural origins. At the end of 
the novel he returns her to the country to absorb something from her surroundings that will 
sustain her in the city for the next twenty years. 

This suspicion of the urban female has been less in evidence since the war, particularly in 
the Sixties and Seventies. Greater economic security has seen a more relaxed response to 
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women. At the same time the emphasis in Glasgow fiction has shifted from society to the 
individual, and we would now expect women writers to come into their own. I have tried to 
suggest that their wariness of industrial society has been in some part due to a feeling of 
exclusion — to the uncertain status that made male novelists react as they did. It is not really a 
question of prejudice, but of something unconcious, barely recognised by those concerned. 
That it still exists however, is apparent when we realise that, despite expectations, time has 
brought little progress. Many fine novels about Glasgow have appeared over the last two 
decades, but they have continued to be the work of men. The one hopeful sign for women’s 
writing is that the escapism they hanker after has increasingly been channelled into historical 
fiction, where subject matter that used to be avoided — now admittedly safely distanced — has 
become common. Perhaps this will help foster the confidence and maturity women writers 
will need when they do begin to reflect modern Scotland. 

Robert Elliot 


THE SCOTTISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE SPEAKING OF VERSE 


President Norman MacCaig, O.B.E., 
Chairman Ian Campbell 
The Scottish Association for the Speaking of Verse celebrated its 50th Anniversary in 1974. 
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Wednesday, 13th October Professor David Daiches 


“W.B. Yeats”. 


A.G.M. and Members’ Night (members read their own choice of 
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EH12 8JE.) 
Joy Hendry 


“Women and the Muse” 
Followed by informal Wine and Cheese Party. 


Wednesday, 10th November 


Wednesday, 8th December 


1983 
Wednesday, 19th January Dr. R. D.S. Jack 


“The Spoken Burns”. 


Ian Abbot 

Robert Buchanan Smith 

Reading and discussing their own poetry. 
Donald Campbell 

Christopher Rush 

Reading and discussing their own poetry. 


NEW MEMBERS WELCOME 


Wednesday, 16th February 


Wednesday, 9th March 


Single meetings 60p 
Students 30p 
* (Subject to ratification at A.G.M.) 


Further information can be obtained from: 


Deric Bolton, Hon. Secretary, 
17 Wester Coats Ave., Edinburgh EH12 5LS. 
Tel. 031 337 2182. 


Subscription £3.00* 
Students £1.00 


J. Meff, Hon. Treasurer, 

32 Broughton Place, 

Edinburgh EH1 3RT. 
Stamped addressed envelope if by post. 

Subscriptions to Mr. Meff at the above address or at the door. 


GEDDES THOMSON 
THE GLASGOW SHORT STORY 


A title to raise an eyebrow, but reference to recent Scottish anthologies and to the annual 
volumes published by Collins and the SAC confirms that there is such a genre. It is, in terms of 
achievement, of recent vintage; late sixties and seventies. Before that was relative darkness: the 
thousands of O. Henry twist-endings, pawky character studies and tales of diablerie retailed in 
such organs as the old Glasgow Bulletin; the urban kailyairdism of J.J. Bell and later, Helen W. 
Pryde, who were at their best, significantly enough, with loveable urchins. The former’s famous 
‘Wee Macgreegor’ stories are just about bearable even today — if taken one at a time at widely- 
spaced intervals. When stories did, inexplicably, deviate towards the realities or urban environ- 
ment, the dialogue, as condescending in its way as conventional literary Cockney and utterly 
unrelated to the vigorous patois actually spoken in Glasgow, gave the game away. 

Of course there were gleams of light, particularly from the early forties. The anthology, 
No Scottish Twilight, edited by Maurice Lindsay and Fred Urquhart for Maclellan in 1947, has 
good stories by Glaswegians William Montgomerie, J.F. Hendry, Margaret Hamilton and Edward 
Gaitens, but no Glaswegian masters of the short story form appeared comparable to Fred 
Urquhart himself or the Welsh and Irish practitioners of the period. It is not very difficult to see 
why this should have been so. One can point straight away (as in so many Scottish cultural 
matters) to the lack of a tradition: the inspiring awareness of problems tackled and solved by 
literary predecessors. Glasgow had been fictionalised only in crude or inadequate ways by 
various novelists, the best of whom were probably Guy McCrone and George Blake. Endemic 
Scottish tendencies towards the rural than the urban, towards nostalgia for the past rather than 
awareness of the present, towards traditional themes of childhood, the supernatural and character 
humour — all of these militated against any attempt to present city life realistically, far less to 
transcend it with insight and art. Thus we find isolated masterpieces such as Edward Gaitens’ 
‘Growing Up’, rather than any consistent and developing achievement. 

Even the biographies of some of these forties writers have a pervasive air of futility. Gaitens, 
after a splendid start with Growing Up and Other Stories (Cape, 1942) and his novel The Dance 
of the Apprentices (Maclellan, 1948) fell silent for the next two decades and died in obscurity 
in 1966. He is an uneven writer. Sometimes he portrays a rather sentimental world of stock 
characters straight out of a John Ford film: hard-drinking sailors, fist-fighting Irishmen, dewy- 
eyed mothers, knees-up sessions in tenement kitchens. But the best of him is very different, 
when he conveys as only he can ‘the light of dreams’ (the phrase is from ‘Growing Up’) that 
sustain his underdogs from the Glasgow slums. In “The Sailing Ship’ a gang of dockers rest 
from their hard graft in the bowels of a ship:— 

‘Someone produced a mouth organ and played it softly and well, and it sparkled in the 

moonlight. 

‘Tis ten long years since last I saw thee, 
Away, you rolling river ...’ 

From the ship across the basin a cook cast a pail of slop-water over the side. It flashed an 

instant tongue of silver and vanished in the dapped irridescence below, and the cook let the 

bucket dangle while he listened to the song quavering tenderly about the harbour.’ 

Margaret Hamilton continued to write stories until her death in the mid-seventies. No 
collection has yet appeared of this fine writer’s work, although Scottish publishers continue to 
add to the many editions of Stevenson. A mad world, my masters. 

Another writer of the period, George Friel, (whose stories of the late thirties and early 
forties lie buried in obscure magazines to this day) went on to become arguably Giasgow’s 
greatest novelist with at least one masterpiece, Mr, Alfred M.A. (Calder & Boyars, 1972), to his 
credit. His death in 1976 went almost completely unnoticed. 
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Friel’s main characters, usually old or middle-aged, typically hunger for friendship, for 
meaningful relationships in a menacing urban milieu which has left them increasingly isolated 
with passage of the years. Often, as in Grace and Miss Partridge and Mr. Alfred M.A., they 
become victims of the insensitive young. The friendship theme is treated again in one of his few 
late short stories, ‘A Couple of Old Bigots’ (Chapman 17), where an old miner has just learned 
of the death of a life-long friend and fellow-miner with whom he has recently quarreled:— 


‘He sat forward in his chair, staring into the fire, and as he looked at the living coals he 
thought of the pit. Nearly sixty years of working with Rooney jumbled through his mind, 
and the fire was refracted through his unfallen tears.’ 

A lesser writer would have had those tears falling. 

Friel matured late as a writer. A first novel, The Bank of Time (Hutchinson), did not 
appear until 1959. The date is significant because it is during the late fifties that we can detect 
the first stirring of something new in west of Scotland literature: writers who can look at 
Glasgow and at the world outside with honesty and sensitivity begin to appear. Edwin Morgan 
and Eddie Boyd are two notable examples. Morgan’s contribution is well-known, but that 
second name may induce a double-take from the reader. Boyd worked in radio and television 
(he still does) and had a particularly fruitful decade from 1955 to 1965. He knew his Americans, 
particularly Hammett and Chandler, and imported the existential hero into Scottish literature 
in television series such as ‘The Odd Man’ and ‘The View from Daniel Pike’. His early radio work 
was also an immense and liberating influence — here was the idiom, the wit, the ambience of 
urban west of Scotland captured for what certainly seemed like the first time. The informal 
testimony of various prose writers indentifies Boyd as the great progenitor. 

If the fifties are genetic for Glasgow and west of Scotland literature, the sixties saw rich and 
varied achievements. Consider the emergence of Hugh Rae, Archie Hind, Alan Sharp, William 
Mcllvanney and Gordon Williams — all with fine first novels within a year or two of one another 
in the mid-sixties; and the fruitful maturity of older writers such as George Friel, Edwin Morgan 
and W.S. Graham. 

Distinction in the short story, that toughest most delicate of art-forms, came rather later, in 
the seventies. The annual Collins/SAC volumes, which were such a feature of the decade, 
contain many short stories by Glasgow writers, as do the literary magazines of the period. Four 
of these writers are, it seems to me, outstanding. They are Carl MacDougall, James Kelman, 
Alasdair Gray and Alan Spence, all of whom began to publish good work in the late sixties. 
They have other features in common (although they are far too diverse to be considered a group 
or school); for example, the ability to render urban environment sensitively and unsentimentally 
without falling into any naturalism-cum-realism fallacies that this is all that is required, combined 
with thorough mastery of the short story form based on knowledge of what has been done 
elsewhere. All four are fine prose stylists and implicit in their stories is deep respect for the 
medium and its potentialities. None of them, one feels, would venture into print with a sloppy 
piece of work for money or anything else. 

MacDougall is best known for two volumes of stories based mainly on Scottish folk-tales, 
A Cuckoo’s Nest (1974) and A Scent of Water (1975), both published by the Molendinar Press. 
These are presented with a disarming simplicity that has nothing artless about it. At its best, 
MacDougalls’s prose has a cleannesss and sparkle which is very refreshing. Every word counts 
and when he allows an image, it has impact. The American, Richard Brautigan, has almost 
certainly been an influence. The beginning of ‘The Wild Woman of the Sea’ is a typical example 
of how simply, yet rhythmically and strikingly, MacDougall lures you into his creations:— 

‘We know of water. It cools the cattle, floats the swan and is the tasteless, colourless 

embodiment of the rainbow. The sun lifts water from the sea to form clouds that touch the 

mountain tops. Then there is rain which swells the rivers and return to the sea.” 


James Kelman’s first collection, An Old Pub Near the Angel, was published by the trans- 


atlantic Puckerbush Press in 1973. Kelman is a sort of up-to-date Partick MacGill, but much 
more sophisticated. His main theme is the world of work and straitened circumstances; that 
harsh world of Scots working in England, of getting your cards, of sitting for hour after hour in 
the social security, of being down to your last tosser and explaining why to some hard-faced 
functionary in an anonymous cubicle. He presents this material with utter honesty and will 
probably never be a popular writer which is a pity:— 


Tam worried. A worried father. I have two children, a wife, a stiff rent, the normal debts. 

To live I should be working but I cannot. This morning I began a new job. As a warehouse- 

man. My wife will be sorry to hear I am no longer gainfully employed in the warehouse. 

(‘No Longer the Warehouseman’) 
He is the only witer, as far as I know, who has written a good North Sea oil story: he is probably 
the only good writer who has broken sweat up there! 

I would guess that he is an influence. There are signs of Kelman in Alasdair Gray’s Lanark 
and in Carl MacDougall’s recent work, and his miniature, ‘Acid’, should certainly be required 
reading for every aspiring prose writer in Scotland. 

The publication of Gray’s novel Lanark (Canongate, 1981), whatever the final verdict on it 
may be, is the most important event in Scottish literature since the appearance of McIlvanney’s 
Docherty and Spence’s [ts Colours They Are Fine in the mid-seventies. At last a Scottish writer 
has ventured into the ring with the big boys, with Pynchon and Barth, and produced a sophis- 
ticated post-modernist novel. Gray’s shorter fiction encompasses the virtues displayed in 
Lanark: the ability to create and sustain convincing and disturbing imaginary worlds; an artist’s 
strength with light, colour and texture; a witty jujitsu of ideas to perplex, engross and entertain 
the reader; a sombre pre-occupation with bodily functions and processes which is liberating 
rather than demeaning because it is always contextualised in larger concerns. 

Alan Spence’s achievement in his first collection, Jts Colours They Are Fine (Collins, 1977), 
was widely hailed by reviewers, especially for its definitive re-creation of a Glasgow childhood 
in the first five stories, but attention was distracted from the totality of the book, except in 
Allan Massie’s perceptive Scotsman review. Of course the surface texture is marvellously 
compelling, the rendition of Glasgow environment and dialogue exact and authentic, but there 
is more than that. Re-reading the volume, one is struck, above all, the the remarkable consistency 
of Spence’s vision. 

The obvious comparison is with Joyce’s Dubliners, but instead of decay and paralysis, 
Spence’s theme is growth, development, a constant reaching-out for the unity of experience, for 
a sense of man’s place in the universe. I think the book’s real strength is its success in conveying 
this central preoccupation, which occurs in story after story, sometimes very simply, as in:— 


‘a child, writing my name and address on the inside covers of all my books. Elaborately, a 

very full address. 
Top flat right, 115 Brighton Street, Govan, Glasgow, Scotland, Britain, Europe, The 
Northern Hemisphere, The Earth, The Solar System, The Milky Way, The Universe. 
(‘Auld Lang Syne’) 

Or again: — 

‘They'd been told a little about the river in school. How it began as a trickle away in the 
southern uplands and would its way down through sheepfarms and mining towns and 
eventually flowed through Glasgow and beyond to the firth and the open sea.’ 
(‘The Ferry’) 


One perspective on Its Colours They Are Fine is to regard it as a Glasgow version of A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, an account of the aesthetic and spiritual development of 
the central figure, who is ‘Aleck’ in the first boyhood stories, becoming an overt autobiographical 
narrator in the final stories. Admittedly this leaves the central section out of account, in which 
Spence examines the dilemmas of various characters who search for some meaning and relevance 
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in a hostile urban environment — the old woman trapped in a high-rise flat in ‘Greensleeves’; 
the gang-boy, Shuggie, who expresses his pitiful sense of inferiority in violence; the Orange bigot 
of the title story, whose moment of drunken illumination is washed away by mindless camera- 
derie and machismo. 
The book, as a whole, is steeped in Joycean epiphany, those sudden realisations of the 
‘whatness’ of things, those moments of almost spiritual radiance:— 
‘When he leaned back he could see the reflection of their own kitchen. He imagined it was 
another room jutting out beyond the window, out into the dark. He could see the furniture, 
the curtain across the bed, his mother and father, the decorations and through it all, vaguely, 
the buildings, the night. And hung there, shimmering, in that room he could never enter, 
the tinsel garland that would never ever tarnish.’ (‘Tinsel’) 
But Spence is no mere neo-Joycean, looking for a magic moment to finish off a short story 
as automatically asan O. Henry twist. He is, just as importantly, a writer of ritual and ceremony, 
reminiscent in this respect of Hemingway, although Spence’s rituals are considerably more life- 
enhancing than the old sweat’s. By contrast, ceremonies in Joyce are almost always flawed, 
twisted, parodied — like Buck Mulligan’s ‘mass’ at the beginning of Ulysses or the disastrous 
dinner in Portrait. For Spence the great occasions in human life have an eternal quality, a 
meaning ‘deep down the heart of things’, however they may be devitalised by modern urban 
circumstances. We see this most clearly in ‘The Rain Dance’, his account of a Glasgow registry 
office wedding with its stunning first sentance:— 
‘With improvised maraccas — a shake of small stones in a tin can; with tambourine, cymbal 
and drum — assembly of biscuit-tins and lids; with a bell, a rattle and a party squeaker left 
over from Christmas; with streamers, with a rose, with a paper hat, Kathleen was paraded 
through the lamplit streets of the scheme.’ (‘The Rain Dance’) 
A final important element is the influence of Eastern philosophy, which Spence has fused 
with Joycean aesthetics to create his particular voice and tone; a voice and tone which work 
powerfully in contrast to the demotic, violent, urban world that is the surface of his stories. 
Many of the characters, as already indicated, are engaged in an inner quest, akin to Hindu and 
Buddhist concepts of the search of enlightenment. Members of Glasgow’s Indian community 
flit in and out of some of the later stories in the book, always radiating calm and confidence 
beside the less phlegmatic natives of the city. Zen questions, significant statements, searches 
for the final truth which is just beyond words — these occur:— 
‘There was one other time I met him, walking past Charing Cross, he caught me by the arm. 
‘D’ye know whit it’s all about then?’ he asked. ‘Lint,’ he said, telling me his secret of 
secrets, repeating it, shouting it into my face. 
‘Lint! Ur ye deef? Lint! Fuckin lint!’ (‘Auld Lang Syne’) 
The paronoic derelict, screaming the secret of the universe above the noise of Glasgow’s 
traffic, could only occur in a Spence story, because what, in the end, makes his work so signif- 
icant and satisfactory, is the assertion through art of Everyman’s essential spirituality in an 
environment of spiritual deprivation. 


Geddes Thomson 


WILLIAM NEILL 


SPRING DROWNING 


Plunging from the overhanging bough, 

the few late seconds of a stripling life 

came swiftly to the awful knowledge: now. 
The cold wounded his body like a knife. 


Joying in spring he would not think to go 

to sudden darkness as the mirror broke 

and loosed him to the winter mountain’s snow 
that lay in wait upon the cloven rock. 


The chill of death thrusting through the ribs’ cage 
to set him gasping in the drumming dark, 

and leave us mourning in a grievous rage 

the careless smooring of his brief bright spark. 


OLD SOLDIER 


How could I know that after the bold campaigns 
under the ablest commanders, I’d come to this: 
scrimping my last years out in a town’s remains 
under a slattern roof in a gap-walled place, 

the chosen of neither one nor another race. 

Find at the end of all that a promised prosperity 
bleeds to a sorry shift at an empire’s extremity. 


Here, clowns wax proud of their right to be included 
within their own sorry ploys that make do for truth; 
regard for courage or brains that once was rooted 
was gone from the marrow; now the easy and crude 
gain all approval. Whenever a plan is viewed 

by the fishy eyes of dolts .. . merit’s a threat, 
restraint the luxury of a time that’s dead. 


I have neither sword nor buckler nor promised ground... 
I have neither plate nor harness nor tossing plume; 

no marching in triumph, no drum and no trumpet sound, 
only grey stiffening limbs in a ramshackle room 

where there’s little else to do but mutter and fume 

while the youngsters mock me with their seeming sooth: 
all men, old man, were heroes in their youth. 


THREE LEIDS 
(A cynical viewpoint) 


Sittand here in Scotia scrievand 

wha the hell nou talks like yon? 

No my ain fowk in Kyle’s meedas 

nor city chiels aboot the Tron; 

chaneil aon duine an tri fichead 

a thuigeas bardachd Shomhairle Mhoir, 
rud a leughas iad an Alba 

is e sin ard-Bheurla gu léoir. 

Southern Cockney Standard English — 
that’s the stuff that pays the score. 
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MR. BURNS FOR SUPPER 


Once a year, Mr. Burns, they will remember you 
in a word or two beyond your actual name. 

The fatuous speeches will scarcely encumber you, 
the maudlin tear, the exaggerated claim. 

Who love what you love measure your true fame 
in a kind of silence the foolish find too great, 
who take your measure by their own puffed state. 


You who remembered Ferguson’s smothered grave 
when all but you consigned him to oblivion, 
placing his image in its proper frame, 

honouring the seed of your own inspiration; 

the common urge to teach by verse a nation, 

not merely sold but deliberately retarded 

by those whose place enjoined on them to guard it. 


In your occasional sploring they will seek 
solace for their own indulgences to find; 

but few enough of them will ever read 

that they may penetrate into the mind 
hidden beneath that aching urge to rhyme 
and scan in song this land’s life and your own 
wherein man is and will be made to mourn. 


The true admirer wonders how you did it... 
scribbling away in the midst of the Elect 

who seeing joy would hasten to forbid it, 
suspicious of all but their own miserable respect 
for a stone age merciless god of their own construct 
totally without love; an idol Christ did not know 
made from a kind of prurience welded into law. 


Two worlds: the patient hoof and ploughshare .. . 
the high-fashion Dunedin drawing-rooms. 

But you were scarcely happy in either place. 

The brief encounters of sex, the sabbath glooms, 
whisky and hypocrites, the Presbytery of Ayr, 
coining your verses in the snirt and sneer 

of peasant envy and the Yahweh-fear. 


Still, you survived the capital’s delights . . . 

a Hesiod in the Athens of the North, 

their coming between your vision and the light; 
a curiosity; not seeing your true worth 

more than the western men of your own sort . . - 
finding few listeners in either place, 

the growing deafness of a sinking race. 


Now poets write books Scotland does not buy; 
shrink in their minds to the status of eccentric . .. 
telly’s become a louder parrot-cry 

feeding the multitude each mawkish cantrip. 
They value poetry less than a clownish trick; 

like every other bard that bides within this nation 


they’ll shrink your head to fit their social occasions. 
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IN HIS OWN COUNTRY 


After the concerts in the crowded halls, 
the fame that paid him for his noble sound, 
he felt a treacherous nostalgic call 

to walk again the streets of his own town. 


They could not bring themselves to hear him play. 
Wrapped in the tribe’s conceit they’d slyly grin: 
‘Big John that never thought to go away 

can give a jig or reel that betters him.’ 


MORAL CODES 


Prophets made laws, priests recommended them; 
but towards the attainment of a heaven on earth 
laymen with common sense amended them, 
drawing new catalogues of moral worth. 


Hitler, Napoleon and Genghis Khan 

lack no successors who would imitate 

the immortal efforts of their mortal span 
that mark such heroes as great men of state. 


Climb high enough for leave to rob a bank 

remembering lower larceny is wrong; 

licence to murder must depend on rank, 

bloodletting on a patriotic song. William Neill 


WILLIAM GRAHAM 
ON THE MOUNTAIN 


Up fae the ee-sweet green o the cattled valley, 
Throu dreipin mosses and snaw-washt heather, 
To the scaur and the scree, 

The precipice, 

The peak 

And a lane whaup’s cry, 

Yirmin outowre the boddomless heuchs o space 
The oorie threne o a peerie, burnt-out staur, 
Hurlin across the edge o the cosmic abyss 

Into naethingness. 


THOU SHALT NOT 


The forenune efter Sunday, 

I’ the cottage across fae the village schuil, 
Whaur the bairns o her bairns that micht hae been 
Are thrang at their lessons, 

An auld maid waters her windae geranium, 
And feels the late hairst sun 

Like a haun on her breist, 

A warm airm roun her waist, 

Airtin her owre to the best-room sofa 

And the nicht langsyne, 

When the scandalised door flew open, 

And aa that was in her life withert 

Into aa that micht hae been. 
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COLIN LAMONT 
INVERCLYDE 


Stopping on the hill road, I look down 
On sad terraces of stained houses, 

Tired tiered tenements curved 

In a permanent grin of carious teeth; 

On cranes erect over cradling stocks 
Where rust-red embryo hulls gestate; 

On top-heavy tugs that idly rub 

Snub noses and red-funnelled steamers 
That dream of summer’s five-loch cruises. 


Down the channel a nuclear slug 
Oozes seawards its deadly hump. 


But across the river nippled with buoys 
The water gently washes shores 

Where long-thighed ridges float 

On the turgid flooding tide 

Enfolding the quiet bracken places 

Green and still and deep below 

The swelling breasts of hills and mountains 
Fading in tones of smoky blue 

To a delicate wash that faintly stains 

The translucent glow of the afternoon sky. 


Suddenly, unsummoned, a flood-tide rises 
Of inarticulate longing, a wordless 

Ache that stings the eyes and draws 

The mind with an inaccessible yearning 
Tainted at once with a faint mistrust: 
Romantic fallacy sweetly entices, 

Mists up the mind, seduces the heart 

To misalliance with a nostalgic fiction 
That leads at worst to hills that is lonely 
And cute wee clachans where the electrics come 
To whimsical natives patronised 

By city escapologists. 


Nostalgia is a terminal indulgence, 

Addictive sniffing round a dank kailyard, 
Roaming in the gloaming of a Celtic twilight 
To lonely crofts and purple bens 

And a last literary resting place 

In the Poets’ Corner of some couthy journal. 


Reality is squeezed between hill and river, 
Appropriate detritus for the contemporary pen, 
Yet yard and tenement, boot and bottle, 
Merely define the narrow parameters 

Of a grimly derelict contemplation 

Of the sad deformities of the industrial navel. 
The river flows on thickly, a grey 

Division in the stark antithesis 

Of the abiding work of God and man 

In which I sit uneasy above the town. 
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I quickly start the car and go 

Into the stone and metal sprawl, 

Under windows staring blankly 

At these still blue layered hills 

To which, for a moment, I lifted my eyes. 


ON VISITING A CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


Along the cool wide corridors statues gaze 
Impassively down on this presbyterian intruder; 
A plaster madonna fondly cradles her bairn 
Unsurprised at his painted golden crown, 
Unaware of his tortured adult form 

In wooden passion on the opposite Calvary wall. 


A black-robed sister quietly emerges 

From the vaulted chapel and delicately dips 
Reverent fingers in cool holy water, 
Crosses herself, point by deliberate point, 
Then glides past noiselessly, a holy dalek, 
Bestowing a smile in silent benediction. 


Blessed, I return her smile, her wordless grace 
Freely embracing, seeking no return, 

Assured of her purposes, set in holy routine. 
But ancestral censure grumbles from the grave — 
Great-uncle Willie who with all his large 

And dutiful family rose from his varnished pew 


And left the neat white kirk beside the green 

The week they put an organ in, birls 

Beneath his plainly chiselled stone at such easy 
Tolerance of idolatry in this scarlet place 

And my ungrudging envy of manifest grace abounding 
And serene assurance of deep abiding faith. 


CATERPILLAR IN CHURCH 


Caterpillar, humping your omega way 

Your neat rings green on the brown varnish 
What curious chance or strange purpose 
Brings you here among the printed leaves 
Of hymnbook and authorised version? 

And what do you seek in this holy odyssey 
Across these venerable pews? 

You have no call to breathe this murmuring air 
To search your mind’s intentions. 

Your transformation is assured: 

Locked in your genes your intricate wings 
Lie furled for your day of gloried flight 

In the warm blessing of the sun 

After the long sleep. 

Ours is the quest who sit and pray 

Within these ancient rough-hewn walls. 

For us, not you, the anguish and the doubts 
And the long speculative wait 

For metamorphosis. 


Colin Lamont 
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FARQUHAR McLAY 
A LAST LITTLE LIGHT 


To be invisible. This little dream I still indulge. Standing here in the street, | can sometimes 
even believe it’s true. A dream of total isolation, a childhood dream, for in childhood is the only 
real isolation. When I dream I draw the world into me. I make everything my own. I master 
everything, absorb and translate everything into myself, and yet remain untouched by the 
world, still fully myself, my integrity intact, my innocence whole. I stay autonomous, 
individual. Real isolation is not to be shut away from the world, but to possess all the world 
at once, in a single rapturous moment, like the child. The child owes nothing to the world — 
the world is his. At one moment he destroys it, at another creates it anew, in his beautiful 
isolation. 

I always start by trying not to see things. It is important to avoid people’s eyes. If in so 
doing one should miss a familiar face it is all to the good. There is no room for talk. There is 
no room for recognition, real or pretended. When I meet a familiar face I either make a 
threatening gesture or move on. But one can’t keep waving one’s fist about all the time, nor can 
one keep moving on. One has to find the right spot, stand still, and try hard not to look. In 
time the dream should come. 

And yet one should always be prepared for the unexpected. This morning the dream did 
not come. Instead it was the police who came. The police, in plain clothes. 

I may say I made no gestures, threatening or otherwise, during the time I stood here. I was 
a pitiful figure by the pole. Not shaking my fist at the world. Out at the edge of the pavement, 
clear of the doorway and the closemouth. The lieges passed in and out unimpeded by my bulk. 
I was not soliciting favours from passersby. Not engaging minors in conversation. Not humming 
party tunes. Not rummaging in the litter basket. Not even leaning on the pole. All buttoned 
up with no private parts exposed to the public gaze. Just standing here trying hard not to look 
into people’s faces. People swishing past, people on busy errands to and fro, people in motor 
cars, on buses, people with people to see, places to go, things to attend to, anxious people who 
dart short quick glances in and out. I was trying not to look at the faces they made. Trying to 
stop myself making the same faces in return. Waiting for the sense of isolation to come over me. 
Waiting for the dream to well up in me. 

Maybe, I thought to myself, they take me for a vagrant. Is it possible? The suit | am 
wearing cost me £2 in the Brigait. That was only last year. | bought it from Beatrix the Hun. 
It is not what you would call a flashy suit. It is a little bit short in the leg. But I could not be 
persuaded I look like a tramp. Still one never knows. Or a professional beggar perhaps? Well, I 
must tell you: my trouser pockets have holes you could put your fist through. A beggar would 
as a first necessity have to have good pockets. Apart from anything else J haven’t the tempera- 
ment. If something is offered I will not be slow to take it. But I never beg. I am not hard 
enough of heart to be a beggar. I have not worked up sufficient contempt for my fellow man 
to be able to beg from him. 

The fact is: I tend to be noticeable in this suit. The original owner may have been short in 
the stumps, but in other departments he must have been enormous. In a strong wind these 
clothes flap and beat on my bones like rags on a scarecrow. My thinness stands out. 

Even the army had second thoughts about my thinness. They sent me to a physical 
development centre down in Hereford. It didn’t do any good. In fact I lost weight in Hereford. 
But I was quite happy there, among my own kind, so to speak — the thousand thinnest men in 
the British army. Ihad a chum there, Wilfred Cheatley from Balham. Wilfred was a hunchback. 
He used to tell me he got his hump carrying heavy loads up and down the streets of Balham and 
Tooting. I am always taken aback the way the congenitally crippled will never allow any blame 
to be attached to God. I blame my thinness on God. It is only right He should be given His 
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place. When Wilfred found out he wouldn’t be going to Burma he changed his tune. His whole 
personality changed and religion got into him. One day he told me it was all God’s doing. God’s 
way of holding him back from the abyss. Some days he had long fits of weeping, and other 
days you couldn’t stop him laughing. The poor lad was in a state of shock. After all those 
years of misery, rejected by women, mocked at by men, God loved him, God cared about him. 
It was all part of God’s mind-blowing pian to save Wilfred from a Jap bayonet in the guts. | 
often wonder what happened to Wilfred instead. 

Another thing that crossed my mind when the police approached — of course, I knew they 
were police, they had the look, nothing can disguise that guilty look — was vandals. For just a 
little while earlier, passing down John Street, I had seen a most astonishing thing. High up on 
the archway of the City Chambers, plastered boldly in white paint, was the slogan: 


THE PROVOST IS A DUMPLING 


I must confess I stared up at it a long time, quite mystified as to how it had come to be there, 
so high up, and on the Municipal Buildings of all places. 

And I am bound to confess as well that I was not only staring but may also have been 
smiling. It may even be that I giggled somewhat. But the point is this: while 1 was standing 
there staring up and smiling and giggling somewhat — a face suddenly appeared at one of the 
upper windows. And taking thought for a moment I realised that anyone, and particularly the 
man at the upper window, might easily run away with the wrong idea — seeing me standing 
there staring up, smiling and giggling like that. The wrong idea being that in some way or other 
I was connected with these vandals. I don’t know what that man with the minatory visage was 
thinking. I freely acknowledge myself frequently at a loss to guess what other people are 
thinking. I get puzzled and bewildered when I try to reflect upon what it could be that is 
running through the minds of other people. And that is not only, as you might expect, when 
other people’s thoughts are hidden, but also, and not seldom moreso, when they are exposed. 
And to be more precise and to tell the whole truth, that is not sometimes but always. Yet for 
all that, it seemed reasonable to assume that an idea which could tumble so nimbly out of my 
little brain might tumble just as nimbly out of another’s. So I made off. 

But no one, unless bent on deliberate misrepresentation — and some are by nature and 
calling thus bent — no one could say I bolted. One is reminded of that disagreeable little beast 
let loose by public prosecutors when the thief is caught but the money not recovered: ‘He told 
the arresting officers he would have a good time spending it after his release from prison.’ 
Phylogenetically akin, but principally bred in the lower courts is: ‘He then made a bolt for it, 
Sir.” [have been set upon by each of these venemous little brutes in my time. 

After I had, let us say, bestirred myself, that little fellow up there at the window, who may 
or may not have been the Provost himself, could easily have lifted a telephone. Or given it was 
some other, a graduate from Strathclyde, for example, imbued with some queer anthropometric 
theory regarding criminal types, which brings us back to my skin-and-bone appearance, I would 
still be in trouble: these fellows go to any lengths to test a theory. Then again it may just have 
been John Citizen up there. He would certainly lift the telephone, as they constantly exhort 
him to do in such cases, and who can say how long he may have been waiting and watching 
from upper windows for just such an occurrence? So I had to ask myself: Was I traced to this 
very spot from John Street? 

You may feel disposed to scoff, to dismiss the whole business simply as the excreta of a 
jittery conscience or maybe a deranged mind. I have no wish to be intractable. I am perfectly 
willing to be reassured. When the police are standing on your toes certain things are easier to 
believe than others. 

They didn’t say anything. I mean they didn’t ask any questions. They didn’t have to. I 
had the feeling it was all coming out in my face. I had the feeling that the faces I was making 
were not doing me any good. They never have in the past. It’s just another of my little quirks. 
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What certain people like to call my little quirks. Making faces. I can’t help making faces. I 
don’t know what kind of faces I make, and I don’t even know when I’m making them, but I do 
know I make them. Ever since I was a child people have been telling me about the odd faces I 
put on. The NCOs in the Royal Artillery turned my faces into a standing joke. 

I have suffered for my faces, believe me. I have seen judges tear at their wigs with rage at 
the faces I make. And Social Security investigators are nearly always rubbed up the wrong way. 
People have always been telling me I make faces and to stop it at once or else. The trouble is I 
never know when I’m doing it. Also I am convinced that the faces I make do not always betray 
my true feelings. It may be of course that my face is more aware of my true feelings than the 
conscious part of my mind. I admit I do not always know, when certain things happen to me, 
whether to laugh or cry. I have found it safer to mount a steady campaign of vigilance against 
both laughter and tears. But while, at least as far as consciousness goes, the campaign may be 
steady enough in the mind, it would seem that other things are often appearing in the face. 
Sometimes I have to close my eyes and just hope for the best. 

Not that I am one of those who believe there is a conspiracy against him. I am always 
careful never to leave people with that impression. I suppose deep down I was hoping it was 
only vandalism they were going to do me for. One never knows what to expect. It’s often the 
paranoia, not the good sense, which cheers one up, keeps one going. 

December 15, 1943. We sailed on the troopship Strathnaver. It would have been an 
uneventful voyage had Taffy not set fire to the mess deck after we left Aden. I remember the 
shit hawks in Bombay where we disembarked early in January: the skill and daring with which 
they snatched our food. 

The beggars at Kaliyan. The troop train drew in at Kaliyan. The skeleton-thin arms of the 
beggars reaching for us. 

Deolali. I remember the char wallah with a Glasgow accent. ‘You fae Glesca, Jimmy? You 
wan o thae razor men fae Brigton?’ The Brigton Pony a legend now in the Far East. Deolali 
bed-bugs, or maybe Brigton bed-bugs. The first thing I got was smallpox. 

In the convalescent camp at Poona the fellow next bed to me cut off his cock. I saw the 
severed flesh. Shrivelled pieces of skin, some hair. The orderly told me it had been the biggest 
he’d ever seen. “That’s the one full-proof way you can always tell a madman,’ he assured me, 
‘by the size of his cock.’ They kept it in a brass box with Chinese writing on the inside. We all 
had a quiet squint at it. Going home, he was, without his prick. Better than a Jap bayonet in 
the guts. 

After that it was two days to Ranchi by train. Then a long hau! of thirty miles along the 
dreary Pisca Road. I got dysentery after that. I remember the chalk tablets. Reading Edgar 
Allan Poe at the rest camp in Secunderabad. I remember the hot flat Bangalore beer. An 
Argyle and I toured around Hyderabad on stolen bicycles. 

I remember the icy Himalayan blasts in Dera Dun. Long waits at Cawnpore, Lucknow, 
Delhi. After Dera Dun it was Japan. We sailed on the steamer Rajula straight out of a Calcutta 
brothel. I said good-bye to the kiltie. He was off to an 8 anna cinema with a gobble wallah. I 
was bound for Shikoku, a place called Takamatsu-san-Bashi. From there we journeyed to the 
little town of Okijama on the island of Honshu. I liked it there. Cunt was plentiful, fatigues 
were minimal. It was at Okijama, however, I contracted my third and final army disease: TB. 
It looked like the end but wasn’t. 

When they hoisted me aboard the hospital ship Somersetshire in Singapore harbour I felt 
I was passing out of history. There was dejection and relief. Never to soldier more. Was there 
a war? My country had offered me up to history: history had spurned me. I might have been 
a beggar at Kaliyan. One was shaken and surprised. One sensed that history was seldom so 
pernickity. There must indeed be bad stuff in one. They hoisted this abject charpoy-basher 
into a cot to die unheroically. Bad stuff in one. Weeded out, you were. Discovered in time, 
like Wilfred Cheatley from Balham and Tooting Broadway. Clapped in irons like the seven 
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good Dorsets that mutinied at Kure. Maybe you think history hasn’t got eyes in its head. 
Clamped-in jaws, shit-scared to look in the glass. Spitting blood. Can one go on? 

Yes. Apparently. 

Was it because I closed my eyes? Could it be that they thought I had fallen asleep on my 
feet? I wasn’t asleep. 

Seldom asleep now. The moment of awakening gets more and more painful. Few days in 
fifty odd years when awakening has been easy and welcome. The first of the futile exercises to 
which I bend my mind: trying to locate precisely and identify the pain. Today’s pain, that is. 
Yesterday’s is already a chimaera. All becomes clear with the passage of time. Today’s pain I 
will sport with tomorrow. Everything is sweet in retrospect. All my vanquished little night- 
mares, quaint little emasculate things, now so subdued, at my beck and call. All my anaemic 
little victims. An acceptable diversion from the pain. Better than two drinamyl tablets. An aid 
to endurance. Few days in fifty odd years when it was any different. It’s the same on days ! 
have to attend at the Social Security, on days | wake up in the cells, on hangover days without 
the price of a curer, on lucky days with some wine left or a couple of pills — it never changes. 
You will find me in a huddle of dirty bed-clothes, face to the wall, eyes shut but not asleep, 
seldom asleep now. Here lies Boots. 

[have kept watch here ten years. 

The bed, the stew-pot and the lavatory. A homely round. They used to send the Green 
Lady. Sniffer-out of vermin. The rat-tat-tat of her pencil on the door. Maya calling. “You seem 
quite content living in filth. You want to get youself a job, my lad. Face up to things. Have 
you tried industrial rehabilitation?’ 

I pee pale urine. Any other salient facts? 

At length she gave up on me. Her exorcism always reached its climax too soon. The poor 
dear fell limp beneath the odours wafted across her stony face. Crumbs clinging to my whiskers. 
Lice-ridden head. Grime lodged under toe-nails. Pestilential effluvia rising from the genitals. 
This foul and tainted emitter of stinks got the better of her. Hers was the conventional 
proceedure. A solemn adjuration against smells. The one redeeming feature of her visits was 
that they called my mind back to the stench. In sharing, one savoured it anew. 

It’s only been ten years, ten short years. Ten years since with uncanny certitude I found 
the bed and the wall. The things that keep me whole. Not voyaging to the ends of the earth or 
Mars. Drifting, did you say? Years freighted with nothing you could traffic in, that’s true. But 
theré is this one thing: the remembering. Come home to remember. Does not all exploring 
lead back here? Oneself. A homeland alien still. Unconquered still. 

Then there is the dead. We must remember the dead. 

Here on the streets one remembers everything. But do not imagine I live in the past. “That 
old fool lives in the past,’ they say, as they scuttle along, racing the clock, and they see me 
standing here looking at nothing, heading nowhere. Yet the past lives in ail of us whether we 
like it or no. Yesterday is as valid as today. It is only tomorrow that has no validity. Should I 
spend my day shoring up these walls against the wind and rain, fire and storm, only to be snuffed 
out by the very air I breathe and the food I eat and the water I drink? Standing here in the 
street is sufficient for me. ] am not seeking more evil than | can comfortably cope with. 

They say that at the moment of death there is a flash of light and the whole of a man’s life 
passes before his eyes. I think of that light making havoc there in the darkness as only light can. 
One of the tricks nature likes to play on us. Blinding us where the light is fiercest, and 
vouchsafing us insights in the dark, when it has ceased to be possible to act on them, when 
we’re done in and only looking for rest, looking only to be reassured there in the dark. And the 
light gets in. 

It comes in, this piercing light, this terrible little light. And our dead rise up before us, and 
we remember at last. The dark wrenched from our grasp, its savour gone, and we suddenly see. 

The things we gave our lives to — phantoms. The sacred shrines that dot the landscape all 
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around, and the little tin gods ensconced there, lie shattered now. Were they ever real? The 
shrines at which we knelt in fear and trembling. The empty name that made you crawl, the 
mere word that chained you. And all the big and little Pharaohs that we clung to for a refuge — 
now we see it. It was no refuge, it was a tomb. This was the work we were at, in our fear, the 
cosy parlour in which we find ourselves — a tomb. 

Too late we see it. 

And the detectives went away. The possibility that they were on a mission of mercy ought 
to be mentioned. It could be that they came up to me, bumped me, trod on me, pulled me 
about, all to save me from myself. It could be that certain persons taking observations jumped 
to the mistaken conclusion that my intention in stationing myself at this spot was to do away 
with myself by leaping in front of a corporation bus. It may be I look like a victim of the 
System. Who can say for sure? 

Anyway, they sidled off just as they came, leaving me to work it out for myself. I am 
not complaining. 

Then again it may have been a case of mistaken identity. Could it be I made the right face 
for once? 


Farquhar McLay 


PIPPA LITTLE 
ELIZABETH AND DORA 


Oh the sweet, unscented ache 

of long-stemmed things, of the splash, 
returning, of the water-mill 

on an everlasting afternoon when the soul 
brims like green water with goldfish in it! 


The paintbrush jar drowns prisms 

on the dusty windowsill. 

Beneath a gentle clock in a dark room 

there are pens scattered on an opened book. 


Cobwebs only beautify the disorder 

of Dora’s inspiration : childlike, paint-smeared, 
she fights for essences with colour, 

refuses to grow old, deaf to the clock’s tick. 


Elizabeth hears it. In aftermath of joy 

each poem is dug, bleeding, out of the day’s rockface. 
Her garden is an oriental carpet. Alone in that cage 

she watches a butterfly’s escape from leaf to leaf. 

The days mass to wall her in. 

It is a long process, the steady starving 

of the soul : Strachey, Rossetti, the world, being yours, 
of course you kept it. 


(Written for Elizabeth Syddal and Dora Carrington, poet and painter. Both women committed 
suicide. Elizabeth was the lover of Gabriel Rossetti, Dora Carrington the lover of Lytton 
Strachey.) 
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GEDDES THOMSON 
PRIDE OF LIONS 


I was twenty-one. I had just left university after completing a degree in English. I know 
nothing. I wanted to be a writer. I was working on the Glasgow buses as a conductor, to see 
life. Later, I intended to work on the night-shift at a power station like William Faulkner and 
write my first novel. That would take about six weeks. 

But at the moment I was sitting on the back seat of a double-decker bus smoking a Sobranie 
Straight Cut cigarette. Opposite me sat my regular driver, Sardar. He was reading the Manchester 
‘Guardian’. Not for the first time, I thought we were a strange pair to be in charge of a Glasgow bus. 

I liked these day-time rests at the terminus. Passengers were few. The city had a peaceful 
semi-deserted look in the sunlight. The inhabitants seemed to consist of old people, young 
mothers and infants. Later it would be very different, as successive waves of truculent humanity 
invaded the bus at their appointed hours. 

‘Has he died yet, Sardar?’ | asked. 

The paper shook like a white flag in a breeze and then collapsed to show Sardar looking at 
me. He was never quite sure how to take my interest and always began by studying my face 
carefully for signes of mockery. 

‘He is my man,’ he said. ‘He fights for freedom.’ 

‘Is he related to you, Sardar?’ I knew that he wasn’t, but the question would lead to further 
conversation. 

‘Sardar Singh. My name and his name. But we are not related. All Sikhs are called Singh. 
Did you know that?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

He studied my face. ‘Do you know what it means?’ 

‘It means ‘lion’.’ 

‘Ah, but ‘Sardar’?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘It means ‘chief’. I am ‘Chief Lion’, he said with emphasis. 

‘Sardar’ isa common name. There must be a great many ‘Chief Lions’.’ 

He laughed. ‘Yes, a great many. Thousands and thousands.’ He flung back his turbaned 
head and laughed. We both laughed heartily, falling back on our seats, our chests heaving with 
the humour of those thousands of important kings of the jungle. 

“You know something, ‘Chief Lion’?’ I said. ‘It’s time you were driving this bus.’ 

I liked him a lot. He didn’t support Celtic or Rangers. He read the Manchester Guardian 
and he worried with pride about his namesake who was fasting till death in far-off India. 

‘Will you come for a drink with me, tonight?’ he asked, picking up the hat he never wore. 
We arranged the place and the time. 


‘No overtime, tonight, then?’ I asked Sardar when I met him in the pub. 

He smiled. Once I have asked him how he was able to endure the long hours of queuing for 
overtime. He had said, ‘At home I once queued for two. days with my son to see the doctor. 
This is easy.” 

After five rapid drinks Sardar was ready to come to the point. 

‘T have a favour to ask.’ 

‘Fire away,’ I said like a benevolent sport in one of the thrillers | despised but read in 
dozens. 

‘Could you go there and ask for the keys?’ He handed me a newspaper clipping advertising 
a house for sale. At the bottom was the estate agent’s address. ‘Say you are interested in the 
house and wish to view it.’ 

I felt a flush warm my face. 
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“You mean —’ 

‘They won’t give me the keys. You know why.” In his eyes I could see shame. Shame for 
me, for himself. A shame so palpable that it seemed to radiate out to include the people in the 
pub, the people in the streets beyond. [ also saw fear and suppressed rage. 

‘Of course I'll get them.’ 


The next day I got the keys and we looked at the house. Sardar was pleased with it and 
with me. He invited me up to his flat for a meal. 

‘This is my friend,’ he said, standing at the kitchen door. 

Faces stared at me. Half-a-dozen faces which broke into smiles. The room seemed full of 
light. A tangy redolence tantalised my nostrils. 

‘Now I am in the lions’ den,’ I said. 

Sardar laughed. He explained the joke to the others and we all laughed again. 

The meal was good. We ate it with fellowship in the kitchen of that Glasgow tenement. 
When I left, the streets were grey and wet with rain. 


Last run of our shift. A late-night bus-load of drunken and aggressive Glaswegians, who 
shouted, sang, swore, urinated, vomited, as the mood took them. Collecting fares required 
devious diplomatic gifts. 

At the terminus a group of youths surrounded Sardar’s cab. They chanted insults, hammered 
the windows with clenched fists, challenged him to come out and fight. 

A pale youth with jagged blonde hair stood on the platform grinning at me. 

‘You just stay where you are, sonny,’ he said. “You're goin nowhere.’ 

He couldn’t have been more than fourteen. He was thin and undernourished. I was more 
afraid of him than I have ever been of anyone in my life. 

“You like darkies? he asked. 

I couldn’t answer. 

‘Ah asked you a question, cunty.’ 

I heard my voice hoarse and choked: ‘They’re all right. In their own country. Not over here.’ 

He gestured. ‘C’mon.’ 

We walked round to the front of the bus. I could see Sardar sitting in the cab, his turban 
white in the gloom. He stared ahead, impassive as Buddha, as if waiting for overtime or the doctor. 

‘See, who ah’ve goat,’ the youth said to his mates. ‘Says he doesny like darkies in this country.’ 

‘He'll have tae prove it,’ a low voice said. 

They crowded round and suddenly my money-bag was knocked up. A shower of coins 
flashed in the air. 

‘Better than a weddin,’ one shouted as he scrambled for his share. 

I heard the low voice again — ‘He’ll have tae prove it.’ 

‘He’ll have tae dae somethin,’ the blonde youth said. 

‘Spit at him,’ a voice suggested. 

‘Aye, that’s it. Spit at the darkie.’ 

‘C’mon, ya mug. Spit at him! 

My throat was parched with fear. 1 tried to swallow but couldn’t. My tongue desperately 
searched my mouth for moisture. 

‘C’mon, spit. Spit at the darkie.’ 

My mouth opened. I tried to gather some saliva. My lips moved, but nothing came. 

‘Christ, he’s no spittin. He’s blowin him kisses, the pouf!’ 

I was knocked over. My body shook as the kicks thudded in. Then the sound of running 
feet. And silence. 


Gentle hands uncurled me. Sardar’s face above me. I saw with shame his concern and his pride. 


“You are truly a lion,’ he said. ‘You wouldn’t spit.’ 
Geddes Thomson 
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RAYNE MACKINNON 


The Following Four Elegies Are Part of A Sequence Of Fifteen Poems 


7th ELEGY : GROWTH 


Reading a book about the countryside 
The author talked of how, when heat is still 
And the blue sky distilled into a dome 
Of silence, idle watchers only see 
The green flush of the fields, the trees that tame 
The sweating, cursing labourers, the dogs 
Squealing, barking, the grime and grind of work. 
And Collis says the sweat, the piling-up 
Of dull, dark jobs is what is real, and not 
The calm seen by the gazer. This { would 
contest. God sees beyond the sweat of Man, 
And wraps the bickering birds with veils of sun, 
With glowing green, with peace that drowses fields 
With haze, with winds that blow the surfeit off 
The summer. Man’s dull prose is not the truth 
When warm days hinge on harvest. Passers-by 
Can suck the juice from a September day 
More surely than the men who count the sacks; 
Peace surpasses passion, and is real, 
And growth is real, 

Growth becomes real to me 
In the warm drops of peace that soften heat 
In one small green-house, silent as a pool 
Water muttering in the pipes, and voices quenched 
By leaves and stalks, 
The wind distracted, scattering itself 
Against the glass, and all the while the flowers 
Secure within: Begonias in a red 
And drunken rage, Lobilia split and spread 
Into their stalks and thinner petals, leaves, 
And fuschias weeping blooms upon the ground. 


The earth was made for growth, harvest and fruit, 
Where summer, tiring, casts its freight ashore, 
And all its strivings, searchings breathe themselves 
Into a bunch of grapes. Now autumn winds, 
Busy as reapers, rustle in the corn; 

Almost it seems, one hears the swell beneath 

The soil, while all around the tired woods 

Musing upon their thin and crackling leaves 

Are silent, and a sharper, sourer wind 

Tells of a painful winter yet to come, 

When earth withdraws into its sleeping self. 
Winter! The clearest, cleanest time of year, 

For now the frost is slipping in between 

The tight-knit hours, yet even now one knows 
The crocus-bulbs are singing to themselves 

And waking, while the dahlias shrink to sleep. 
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8th ELEGY : THE ROCK 


Often when the greenhouse work is done, 
And one is half at work, half free, I step 
Outside, and sniff the season, watch the leaves 
When green turns over into brown, or else 
I watch a gull slip through the wind, that ties 
Loose strands of sunlight into knots. At times 
When gales break free, the saplings panic; oaks 
Then try in vain to flag down surge and snarl. 
And yet however the wind works and wraths, 
The time is dear to me: the swift, fresh breeze 
Eager for distant lands, the willow-herb 
Breathless and bright, and after rain, the clouds 
That get themselves back into shape again. 
Autumn to me is not a swithering time, 
When summer’s warmth is riddled thru with squalls 
And life drowns into winter. 
Peace is mine 

At any time of year, and routine jobs 
Can ease the fingers, then the heart, and life 
Familiar yet full, can touch the dead 
Life of a hospital, and waken it; 
Many a day when summer’s warm deep flow 
Made the sky shine, 
And sent the fields on holiday, have I 
Known here, or days when fresh spring breezes leapt 
From hill to hill. 
The year is coloured fifty different ways 
And endless in variety. A bee 
Would find a tree in leaf a world, the world 
A universe. 

And yet the wasted years: 
A life spent poking round and picking up 
Small specks and smuts of knowledge from mere books 
And youth that drains away into the air 
And repetition of the withering leaves. 
I could have been a father, but that wish 
Seems weak and wor now. ‘Having nothing, yet 
Possessing all things.’ Now, I must take 
These crumbling bricks, and build a life with them. 
What does it matter if I lose the world? 
It may seem that I build on sand, not rock, 
Yet one by one, 
Millions of disconnected crystal seeds, 
Moulded by the water’s steady seep, 
And slowly shuffling into layers of shale, 
Can sense an innermost core spreading its seams, 
And all the fragments tighten into quartz. 
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10th ELEGY : ‘THE SONG’ 


Here in Ward 10 we live our cares away; 

The T.V. summons all its inmost cells, 

Trying to get the picture right, while out 

Of doors, the puddles sink down into silt, 

And the old wind in the old anger stirs. 
Meanwhile all round, the city rumbles, rings 
The changes on a cold, drab month. Earth waits — 
The earth compels? Yes, rock and soil are wise 
And deeper grounded than the wisest man, 
Hammering hard on gates of Truth. And what 
Is Truth? Truth lies among the old, worn heaps 
Of scrap, and bins tossed out to rot, their iron 
Compost sleeping on stony streets. And yet 
Even the coldest, hardest metal sinks 

Down into sleep. And what are sleep and death 
But a quiet, intermittent pause 

Before the stars grow warm with light, and spin 
Ages above the Earth? Meanwhile beneath, 
Seas wince with pain, and the phlegmatic hills 
Are thirsting for a shower or a squall. 

Tho life is nearly dead today on earth, 

Time would tick on, tho all the Universe 

Fell flat, and Man as well, 

Although the seeing eye 

That summons hill-tops into being were 

No more. 


And yet a song will penetrate 
Even the deadest sockets of lost space. 
Somewhere the flowers will toss up petals, leaves, 
While far below Carnethy, all the world 
Will grin and then get on with life. Scald Law 
Will hear the plovers casting seeds of song 
Into the air’s thin soil, and Castlelaw 
Will scan the villages, alive and fresh 
And the old pits rise stubbornly from earth. 
The burns wiil bruise the rocks, the sycamores 
Fling back their leafy heads, and draw in breath 
And every jaded hedge 
Chuckle with nestlings. Newly-hatched trout 
Will gape in watery wonder, and the vixen 
Nuzzle her young. 


A prophecy? Perhaps. . . 
Who knows? And now, what now is left of life? 
Only a tiny husk that waits for spring 
And all creation breaks from an old song. 
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12th ELEGY : ‘THE CITY’ 


A short, sharp gust touches the leaves and twigs, 
Then leaves them to dry out, and bird-calls ride 
The city’s rumble, and the midday stir 

Plucks at the long, pale grasses’ strings. Life drives 
This tiny wedge of wilderness between 

The streets and houses, where the beeches claw 
The leavings of the mist. How can I pin 

Down this easy mixture of warm frost, 

Cold sunlight, and the city shining thru? 

The city’s spread where half a million lives 

Are rubbing, jostling, laughing in the cradle, 
Letting senility come dribbling down 

Their tattered shirts, or else they crowd the streets, 
Catch buses, walk across the idle parks, 

And maybe some write poetry like me. 


And in the pubs 

Pale bottles coldly look down on the crowd, 

Where alcoholics drift into the dregs 

Of a lost life, or prisoners chewed inside 

The jaws of jails: 

Both these make up the darker side of life. 

Life’s darkness, the city’s darkness — now 

I feel it turning, toiling in my heart — 

And yet the grass, the twigs, the old year’s leaves, 
Wise in their wrinkles, frost that crisps and coats 
The good earth — yes, the city merges man 

Into a thousand plots of ground. I grant 

The pubs, the brothels, and the jostling jails, 
Scrap-heaps that sore earth’s beauty, faces lined, 
Worn, creviced with their cares, days when dull rain 
Weeps in a thousand slums and tenements; 

And yet today, this midday now, the sun 

Is sweet; the grubs, the birds, the squirrels have 

No cares — is care worn Man more wise than them? 


SELF-HATRED 


The T.V. blows its top in a grey rage, 

The bleak, bright lights — they cannot still my soul; 
The tempest in my spirit turns a page 

Of doubt and darkness in the seams of coal, 
Unmined yet undermined by all the false 

And tattered tinsel that I know is me; 

Self-hatred, baffled, bitter, paws my pulse 

And drowns me in self-loathing’s deader sea. 


‘Yet somewhere,’ say the wise, “There is a shore 
Where angels wash away the stains of self; 
Hungry for Heaven that stills the oceans’ roar, 
Would that mere man could know it for himself, 
And You, Immortal God, whom | adore, 

Open your arms and save me from myself. 


Rayne MacKinnon 
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JANET CAIRD 
THE GLIMPSE 


The crowd was thick; the air hot and heavy; the brief thunderstorm had done little to clear 
the air. It was a bad-tempered crowd, men pushing and elbowing, women drawing their cloaks 
about them and huddling to the wall. Admilla began to think she would never get through them 
and up the narrow street. ‘I’m getting old,’ she thought. ‘This didn’t use to be such a steep 
climb.’ She held her basket before her, clutched to her stomach, and began to push through the 
crowd, disregarding the shouts and murmurs behind her, and at last came to the little square at 
the top of the street. Here it was quiet; there was no one about; and she was thankfully crossing 
to her own door when a voice hailed her. 

‘Admilla? You look hot and tired. Come to my house and rest for a little. I can give you 
a glass of wine and water. That will refresh you.’ 

Admilla turned in surprise. In the doorway of the house opposite a woman was smiling to 
her. She knew her of course — Leah, wife of Simeon, a prosperous merchant of metal-work, 
whose shop in the market-place was renowned far beyond the bounds of the city. For years 
Admilla and Leah had exchanged greetings as they met and passed in the course of their house- 
wifely errands; but neither had ever entered the other’s house. As Admilla hesitated, Leah 
repeated the invitation and added: 

‘I think you are toubled as well as weary. Come and be refreshed,’ 

Slowly Admilla crossed the hot stones of the square to the doorway. Leah, a dark-eyed 
woman, her hair streaked with grey, took her basket from her, drew her into a cool darkened 
room, invited her to sit on a couch heaped with cushions and went to bring the wine she had 
offered. On the floor and hanging on the walls there were rugs, and beaten copper and silver 
vessels stood gleaming here and there on low tables. 

Admilla looked at it all in wonder,; it was very different from her house which was com- 
fortable enough but not beautiful. She tried to rise to her feet as Leah offered her wine and 
water in a glass of fine Roman workmanship, but Leah said: 

‘Don’t get up. You are tired.’ 

There was a moment’s silence as they drank. Then Admilla said awkwardly: 

“Thank you. I was tired and thirsty. 1 — I do not know what to say to you. I did not 
expect ....” 

“You did not expect to be asked into the house of a Jew? But we often have strangers here. 
Simeon has many connections with other merchants from far away — even from Rome.’ 

“Yes but —’ 

‘But your husband is a Roman and was in the army — and your son is a soldier on active 
duty. That is so. But we are neighbours and I have often wanted to speak to you. After all 
there are only our two houses in this little square.’ 

This was true. The two houses were built against the city wall and formed a quiet little 
corner on their own. Perhaps on another day Admilla would not have spoken as she did; but 
she was already too deeply troubled to care. So she stood up and said: 

‘He is not my husband. I am his slave.’ 

She stooped to pick up her basket and go and did not see Leah’s momentary hesitation 
before she said: 

‘I did not know ... No, don’t go away. If I liked you before you told me why should I not 
like you now? Come, sit down again. My friend. You must not cry.’ 

‘I’m sorry. I have been upset — I am not myself today — and your kindness ...’ 

‘Can’t you stay for a little? I have finished my work in the house and Simeon will not 
return till sundown. Have you tasks to do?’ 

‘No. Titus, my master, has gone from the city to visit friends. Marcellus, his son, is on 
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guard duty at the execution. That’s where I’ve been, taking him something to eat. The families 
of those on such a duty are permitted to take them food. So I took him some savoury boiled 
fish and eggs and olives and some wine.’ 

She paused. 

‘I don’t like going to an execution and he dislikes that duty ... There were three today. Why 
must they be put to death like that? They have deserved death but why must they be made to 
suffer so?’ 

Leah shook her head. 

‘I don’t know. By our law they are stoned — a cruel death. I think there is something in 
men that clamours for cruelty ... It was going there that upset you?’ 

‘No. I have been at such events before and I try not to look at the crosses and to go and 
come very quickly ...’ 

“Yes?” 

‘Today there were more people than usual. Generally the guards keep people away — and 
very often there is no one there; often the thieves and murderers have no one to mourn; they 
are often slaves. But there was a group round the centre cross and when I was there one of the 
women gave a loud cry. Marcellus said; ‘That is his mother and I wish she wouldn’t do that.’ I 
looked at her and she turned round — and I recognized her — I knew her.’ 

There was silence in the cool dark room and silence too out in the hot bright sunlight. 

Leah spoke. 

“She was a friend?’ 

‘No. [have no friends; only acquaintances among the shop-keepers to say good-morning to. 
No. She was someone I had known very briefly more than thirty years ago.’ 

“How could you still know her?’ 

‘If you see a face in certain situations you never forget it. Even through the changes of age 
you recognize it. I knew her — there was no mistaking.’ 

Leah, pitying her distress, said: 

‘Can you tell me about it? It helps sometimes to talk of what is painful’ 

‘I have never told anyone ...’ 

‘Then perhaps it is time you should. See. I will fill up your glass and you will tell me.’ 

She poured more wine and brought a plate of honey cakes and said: 

‘T am listening.’ 

Admilla began hesitatingly. 

‘When it happened I was slave to a man named Demetrius; that was the name he used in his 
business; it was nothis real name. He was an inn-keeper. He was a Syrian — a good businessman 
and not a bad master to me. His wife was a good woman — oh, she made us work hard, she 
could scold bitterly, but there was very little beating of the slaves and we had enough to eat. 
My mother had been her slave before me and I grew up in the place. When my mother died I 
remained. It was not too bad a life. I washed dishes, fetched wood for the oven, brought in jars 
of oil, ground corn, milked the goats. It was not so good when I became a woman and was put 
to serve in the eating-room. Ihad then a little beauty — at least the freshness of a young girl and 
my master liked to have such a girl serving — it brought custom. My mistress warned me what 
it would be like and did her best to protect me. But it was inevitable I suppose — after a year I 
was with child. I kept it hidden for as long as I could ...’ 

“You were afraid?’ 

Admilla was silent for a moment. 

‘Not of giving birth. No, I was happy for that.’ 

She looked at Leah and said: ‘I think it is difficult for such as you to understand what it is 
like to be a slave. A slave is no one. We are things, not people. We have nothing of our own — 
not food, not clothes, not home. When I knew I was with child, I was glad because at last and 
for the first time I had something that was mine, mine and mine alone ...’ 
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“But you were afraid too?’ 

“Yes. Iwas afraid that when the child was born they would take it from me. This happened 
often. If the master did not want to have the child of a slave in the household, they took it and 
exposed it — laid it away on the hillside to take its chance ... At last my fear of this made me 
bold and I went to my mistress and told her that if they took away my child I would kill myself. 
She saw I meant it and she promised I should keep the baby. After that I was not afraid but 
happy, thinking of this thing which was mine, bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh, belonging 
to me...’ 

“So what happened?’ 

“My son was born with difficulty. I suffered much, but what of it? My mistress helped me 
and at last she put the child in my arms. ‘You have struggled hard to bear him, she said. ‘I do 
not think you will be able to have another.’ She was skilled as a midwife, my mistress.’ 

Leah saw Admilla’s hands tighten on the glass she held, and knew what was to come. 

‘And your baby?’ 

‘He died after two days. And I went back to being a slave, a thing, a part of the inn like the 
fire or the oven. And life was as before except that now I was in some way protected by a 
numbness of feeling. I did not feel sorrowful; I felt nothing, a blankness. I did not care what 
happened to me. I did not resist the men who came to the inn. It meant nothing to me. If 
they wanted to lie with me, why not? My master used to make jests, that I attracted as much 
custom as his good wine. But my mistress looked solemn. ‘You need not go with every passing 
traveller’ she said. But I didn’t care.’ 

‘So it was for two years. Then there came a very busy time at the inn. There was some 
government order that made people move about the country. We were full to every inch of 
space and we slaves worked till we could do no more than fall into the nearest corner and sleep. 
On the busiest night of all I was serving food, rushing from the kitchen to the tables, trying to 
remember orders, trying to avoid clutching hands. The heat was fearful, from the kitchen, from 
the torches, and smoke hung in the air and made people cough and eyes smart. With a platter 
piled high I was hurrying past the door when it was opened suddenly. A breath of cool air swept 
in and I saw a tall man — a Jew — standing in the light from the room. He said to me: ‘Where is 
the master?’’ 

‘Ishowed him Demetrius who was pouring wine into a jug at the wine-table. The Jew strode 
into the room and I heard him asking for a room. Of course there was none; but he refused to 
go away; not arguing, just standing there asking for a room. Presently Demetrius called my 
mistress from the kitchen. I saw her talking to the man; then she went out with him and the 
door closed. I did not see my mistress return but some time later as I was splashing my face 
with cold water in a corner of the kitchen she spoke to me. 

‘Do you know what we have in the cow-shed? A woman about to give birth. You saw the 
man? He asked for a room — impossible. So 1 showed them the cow-shed and made the herd- 
boy give them clean straw and leave them a lantern. They have their own food — they will not 
eat ours. But to bring a woman in that state on such a journey ... government or no government 
she should have been left at home. If I have time I will go to see her later.’ ’ 

Admilla’s glass was empty. Leah filled it and said: 

‘Go on,’ 

‘We could not speak further. I had to get back to serving. I don’t know how long it was, 
but suddenly there was this breath of cool air again, and there was the man striding through the 
room and crying: ‘I want the mistress of the house.’ ’ 

‘For a minute or two the whole room was silent. My mistress came from the kitchen and 
said: “What do you want?’ 

‘My wife needs a woman with her.’ 

‘There was a kind of arrogance about him — not arrogance either; an expectation that he 
would be obeyed. I could see my mistress frown. ‘I cannot come. Don’t you see how busy we 
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are? However ...” Her eyes searched the room and found me.’ 

‘In the pause made by the man’s entrance, the fat Syrian I was serving had pulled me on to 
his knee and was feeling for my breasts. ‘She will go to your wife’ said my mistress and called 
me by name. But as I struggled to rise, the man said — oh, very clearly — 

‘Not her. No harlot shall touch my wife.’ And he turned and strode out. 

There were guffaws and shouts but my mistress beckoned me over. “Don’t heed him. The 
woman will not ask what you are. Come to the kitchen. I will give you clean towels and hot 
water. You know what to do.’ ’ 

‘She was a good woman, your mistress,’ said Leah. 

“She was. I came almost to love her.’ 

“But the woman in the cow-shed?’ 

‘When I reached the door of the shed, I could hear her gasping, and the rustle of the straw 
as she tossed on it. When the man saw me in the doorway he came and stood before me and 
said: ‘I told them not to send you.’ 

But the woman heard him and said: ‘Who is it? Is it the woman from the inn? Let her 
come — quickly.” 

But he said: ‘It is one of the slaves, a harlot.’ 

‘What does it matter if she can help? Let her come. I need her.’ 

‘So he stood aside and | went in. She stretched out her hand and caught my tunic and said: 
‘Help me.’ 

‘I moved the lantern to shed its light down_on the straw where she lay. The man was in the 
shadows, silent. There were just we two. And I was for the time not a slave, but a woman 
helping another — equal. And in time once more J held a new-born child in my arms. I washed 
him and wrapped him in the things she had brought and laid him beside her. Then the man came 
into the circle of light and we three looked at the child and the man said: ‘I am sorry for the 
words I spoke. And I thank you.’ And the woman held out a hand for me to grasp and said: 
‘I will never forget you. You have been a true friend.’ 

‘Next morning they were gone, having found a kinsman’s house in the village where they 
could lodge.’ 

‘And the woman you saw today at the execution was that woman?’ Leah’s voice was gentle. 

“Yes. could not mistake her. Changed by age but I knew her.’ 

‘Then the man they were executing ...” 

“Yes. The baby. She called out his name and it was the one she told me she had given him.’ 

In deep distress Admilla made as if to rise and go, but Leah laid a restraining hand on 
her arm. 

“You have not told me how you came to be with Titus.” 

‘After I had helped the woman with her child, remembering I had for a brief space not 
been a slave, I asked my mistress to teach me her skills how to cook, how to manage a house- 
hold. And in time I became overseer to the other slaves and my mistress left much of the 
running of the place tome. I did not know it, but she was ill with her last illness. Then one day 
Titus came to the inn. He was known to Demetrius and my mistress and they gave him a great 
welcome. After their meal had been served and eaten, my mistress sent for me and told me 
Titus was looking for a skilled woman slave to run his house, look after his little son and share 
his bed. His wife had recently died. Would I go to him? 

‘At first | protested but my mistress urged me. ‘It would almost be like having your own 
house. You would count for more. When I am gone’ — it was then she told me of her illness — 
‘Demetrius will marry again. There will be changes. You could find yourself back washing 
the cooking-pots.’ 

‘So I went to Titus. He has been a good master; never harsh; but always to to obeyed. 
Marcellus, I think, has a kind of love for me, as I for him. But I am still the household slave. 
I don’t think much about that. What’s the use? But today — seeing the woman at the execution 
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— I remembered when for a little time I had not been a slave. Also, through the years I had 
thought of the child I had delivered. My own baby’s destiny was fixed. He would have been a 
slave like his mother. But the other one I thought of often, imagining him perhaps a great 
merchant or a man of learning ... and to see him a common criminal ... it was as if | had received 
a great blow. Do you understand?’ 

Leah tried to keep the pity out of her voice, and said quietly: 

‘I think so. But if you grieve, what of the woman you helped?’ 

“You are right. As I came up the street, ] thought I was perhaps the more fortunate, losing 
my child almost at birth; and perhaps if I had not gone to help her, she would have been spared 
the torment of today.’ 

‘We cannot tell what will come of any act.’ 

“Yes. But that it should all end in a nameless grave ...”. Her voice shook. 

There was the sound of heavy steps on the cobbles outside and a faint clash of metal. 
Admilla rose hurriedly. 

‘That will be Marcellus. It must be all over. After an execution they are excused duty for 
the rest of the day. I must go. He will be weary and ill-at-ease. Thank you for the wine and 
for listening.” 

‘Come again. I shall expect you.’ 

Leah watched Admilla hurry over to the house opposite, where a morose young soldier was 
standing by the door. She saw him take off his helmet and put it into Admilla’s already over- 
burdened hands and she saw the submissive stoop of Admilla’s shoulders waiting for him to 
enter first. Then she went into the house to begin the necessary preparations, because it was 
the day before the sabbath. 


THE THREAD 


Does the spider weary, emptying herself to spin the thread? 
Does she feel satisfaction when the web is made 

and hangs perfect and trembling between the holly twigs? 
The raindrops trapped and sparkling 

are not the prey she sought; 

she has caught 

beauty for me. 

Spider’s gut, web, rain, sun, my pleasure — 

it is a thread of infinite measure. 


AFTER READING SHAKESPEARE 


Within my garden’s precinct I have walked 

To spy the green shoots of the springing year, 
And where fierce winter in his armour stalked 
See summer’s javelins and swords appear. 
This weaponry long forged deep in the dark, 
He proffers to his strong ally the sun, 

And with proud music from the herald lark 
Their war on winter’s might is now begun. 
But he, subtle in spoils and stratagem, 

Feigns retreat and lures their forces on, 
Summons his frosts by night to ambush them 
Leaving them black and stricken in the dawn. 
And winter’s work this parable will show; 
Young. joys, young hopes, by Time’s cruel skill laid low. 
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PERSEPHONE OBDURATE 


Where is Apollo hiding? 

Where has he stabled the bright chariot? 

Is Demeter chiding? 

Persephone sulking in some saturated cave? 
While trees weep, muffled in mourning, 
and beaten flowers hang frowsty heads 
that stubborn girl 

will no co-operate 

in the customary sweet banalities, 


pretty flowers frolicsome lambkins musical-box of birds. 


Demeter would have her flirt with Phoebus — 
the usual annual ploy. 

Persephone aggrieved 

slouches through the season 

dreaming of Dis 

and his gloomy kingdom; 

the smooth surge of his rivers, 

the ferry-boat urged by the sombre crewman, 
the huge arenas 

where shadows whisper and mingle in the dusk. 
Demeter stoops from the light and pleads: 
See, here are sparkling rivulets, 

and flowers, 

and there could be 

dancing and song, 

and look, Apollo is at hand. 

Persephone 

humps a bored shoulder, 

turns her face to the dripping rock-wall 

and clouds 

shroud the hills and valleys 

like the steam billowing from Dis’s cauldrons. 


FAITH 


How enviable they whose hands uplifted pluck 
their apple from a tree 
well-tended, well-established; 
shapely fruit and ripe, 

lustrous rind, satisfying flesh, 

to chew strolling in the garden, 
or munch for consolation 

while rain batters the tool-shed. 
Some apples fall to ground, 
bruised by rough air, 

mined by wasps, 

ravaged by birds, 

half-fruit and pitiable — 

yet worth the picking. 

These sorry things are apple still 
and at the core 

are smail black seeds alive. 


Janet Caird 
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ANDREW TANNAHILL 
JANUS 1:— FREETRADER’S FANCY 


I was comin out the dairy new by wi the day’s darg when I spied that daft cratur, Meg 
Saunders, in the yaird. Meg and me had been gey thick sin I had been at the Meikleriggs thir 
twa months back. She’s just the richt size o a woman, haein the same hicht and bouk as mysel, 
but whereas my hair is yallo and my een blae, a craw’s feather is nae blacker nor her hair and her 
een are twa dancin slaeberries. ‘Here’s news for you, Mysie,’ says she. ‘There’s twa score 
smuggler lads at Soo Geordie’s, and ilkane o them fair beelin wi siller. Rab Cammle doun at the 
smiddie tell’t me, and I’m thinkin he and a’ the ither landwart loons are feart tat gang near the 
place.’ 

Geordie Bell, landlord 0 the Soo’s Heid at Dalwinnet, is a lad for the wemen, and his likin 
is shared by the fermer and fisher drouths that mak his yillhouse their howff. We lassies were 
gude for trede, forby being ornamental to the place, and giein a mairryet man something to 
leuk at. And for our pairt, isna a touslin on the hamewart gaet and a bit cheeper sma lawin to 
pey for a nicht’s fun and a wame het wi claret. 

I was aye ane for my meat, sae I ran ben the house, leukin for a bite supper. Meikleriggs 
himsel sat sleepin in the inglelug. The wee runt aye likes to hain me for himsel, sae I teuk tent 
no tae wauken him. I flang a wheen farls 0 cake in a dish clout and gruppit a daud o beef and a 
whang o kebbuck and slippit out to the yaird, sneckin the door cannily ahint me. It was a braw 
forenicht in the hint o hairst, and a roun muckle mune was hingin laigh in the lift. Tho the sun 
was beddit, glisks o gowden licht wes taiglin yet in the westlin cairry. We gaed doun the gaet, me 
eatin my supper out the dishclout and Meg bletherin anent the freetraders, and hou their brig 
was skuggin cosy frae the Revenue folk in the wee cove ayont Bennan. Their fraught o French 
brandy had been landit yestreen, and she wuidna puit it past Soo Geordie to be ane o the buyers. 

The Soo’s Heid is aye the cheerie place to step intil. Kenspeckle faces and freenly voices, 
lauchin, bourdin, whyles singin a bit sang. But as suin as Meg flang open the door that nicht I 
kent something was wrang. The howff was thranger nor ever I had seen it, but fient a face did I 
ken and fient a cheip cam frae ony o them. Through a cluid 0 tobacco reik Soo Geordie cam 
furrit, gey wizent and shilpit-like, amangst the raucle smuggler lads. 

‘By yoursels?’ he speirt at us. 

I wasna feelin owre crouse but I spak up, bauld as brass. ‘You ken fine we cam here by 
oursels, tho we aye hae a convoy on the hamewart gaet.’ 

The brash o lauchin that followit was whusht by a giant o a man, near seevin feet in his sea- 
buits, and a beard on him near as reid as the hair on his heid. He gruppit Geordie and sheuk 
him as a dog does a ratton. 

‘Hae you nae mair gumption nor to lea your yett unsteikit and you wi the wale o the Clyde 
free-trade in your bield.’ 

Geordie, sair cowit, puit up the bar again. ‘I taen it aff, captain, kennin you were just about 
tae tak your waagang.” 

‘I thocht you had taen if aff kennin we wes just about tae come ben,’ says I, angert wi the 
thocht that a meenit or twa’s taiglin on the gaet wuid hae seen them awa and hained us frae our 
present plicht. 

“You're no sae blyth to see us the nicht, Geordie,’ I eikit. ‘And as company we’re a damned 
sicht better nor what you hae.’ It’s a kittle thing to leuk doun your neb at a muckle reid Etin, 
but I did my best. 

‘Christ. Here’s a hen craws as crouse as ony cock,’ cried the captain. ‘Twa birdies tae. 
Black and white, nicht and day, traikle and milk. I whyles hae the taste for milk,’ says he, 
cleikin me by the oxter. ‘I’m fair sweirt to gang when fortune faurs us wi sic braw and fearless 
company. You'll pledge me in a deoch and dorus.’ 
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‘Deed, and I'll no,’ says I. ‘I drink.but wi folk I ken.’ 

‘Syne you'll ken my name,’ says he, clappin himsel on a settle wi me on his knee. ‘Limpitlaw. 
I’m famous in my ain way.” 

‘Nottour, you mean,’ says I, wi that slee side blink o the een that sets me weel. 

‘He catched me to him wi sic raucle birr that my hairt duntit wi fricht. I thocht to hear my 
backbane crackin like a dry stick, and the birrs o his beard scartin my skin fair mindit me o thon 
coorse blanket I gat when I first cam to the Meikleriggs. My ae consolation was than naebody 
daur meddle wi me as lang’s I was the captain’s fancy. There’s never an iJl but there’s a waur, 
and I saw Meg — and she’s nae chickenhairt — skirlin in the claught a hauf a dizzen randies. 
Better smoored by a lion nor gruppit and graped by a wheen tozy tykes. 

By the time he lowsed me I had sma spunk and nae braith ava. I lay owre the settle, gowpin 
for air like a new-catched saumon. In a hauf dwaum I heard Limpitlaw cryin that it was time to 
tak the gact. A braith o caller wind cam frae the opened door, and drucken deils, ilk wi a tuim 
kist or barrel on his shouther duntit me in the bygaun. Syne a haun raucht and pued me to my 
feet. Limpitlaw was hauddin a coggie o brandy to my lips. 

‘Your kimmer, the black-e-e’d wench is awa. | fear my lads werena owre canny wi her, and 
Geordie here had to let her out by the back. Afore we pairt ] want you to drink a toast wi me. 
A health to the Freetraders.’ 

You can ca’ religion a wheen o lees, but predestination’s a thing Pll no hear lichtlyit. 1 
blinkit up at Limpitlaw’s seeven feet o virility, and I kent whit he wantit me to say, whit 1 
wantit to say and whit it was in my interest to say. But the words wuidna come. When | spak 
it was whit I was predestinat to say. ‘Deil tak you and your damned freetraders. Here’s a 
health to the puir exciseman.” 

A scud on the jaw and I was on the flair, my heid crackin on the flaggit stane. Mangst a 
reelin warld a haun raucht out, ruggin me to my feet and hauddin me there. I gat a skelp on the 
tither cheek. 

‘Whit dae you ken o that damned spy? Wha tellt you we had Ker the exciseman on the 
Cuttie Queen?’ 

‘For God’s sake, skipper,’ cam Geordie’s voice. “Let the lassie be. Mysie kens as muckle 
anent your exciseman as I dae mysel. And that’s just naething ava.’ 

‘She kens nou — blast me for a muckle fule — that he’s on the Cuttie Queen, and that’s 
owre muckle for her gude.’ 

‘Mysie’s nae clype. And I’m nae informer. You can lippen on us baith.’ 

‘I trust you, Georgie, because I can puit the fear o daith in you. But this thrawn besom. I 
maun tak her wi me. I trust nae woman wi a secret.’ 

Out o the black tide that wes gruppin me, soukin me doun, I heised my heid and fleered at 
him, ‘It seems you downa trust yoursel Captain Limpitlaw, says I. That was my last cheip. 
Syne the mirk cam owre me and I kent nae mair... 

Pm a wean, I think to mysel. And my minnie’s jeegin the cradle wi her tae. Deid ten year 
syne, puir thing; sae I maun be a gey auld bairn in a gey big cradle. And a bairn doesna wauken 
wi a heid dinsome as a smiddy . . . or dream she was Dauvit warslin wi Goliath. But a big lass 
may dream she’s a bairn when it’s the sea that’s daein the jeegin. 

I‘m no at mysel yet. I’se just bide here in this hauf-way house atweesh sleepin and waukin. 
Day downa daw gin I steik my een. The nock winna chap gin mu lugs bide deif .. . O gin time 
wuid swither and tak thocht and syne rin back . . . back hame to auld kenspeckle byganes .. . 
and mither. 

“Wauk up, Mysie lass. In the captain’s cabin. You’re a woman nou.’ 

‘Aye, mither. There’s naething mair to learn.’ .. . 

It’s nae uise. I’m waukrife nou. And the sunlicht’s sklentin in the cabin. Whit daftlike 
things you dae in dream . . . ettlin to be a bairn again . . . saikless . . . to forget a’ that life has 
dune to you... unlearn a’ you ken o your ain natur. Ach. Pll be up and daein. Gin I think 
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ony mair I'll tak peety o mysel. I’m fair like to greit. 

The captain’s keekin gless. God. Mysie, but you’re a waefu cratur: your bruckit face, your 
een weet anda tear trintlin doun your cheek. For Christ’s sake, dinna let Limpitlaw see you like 
this or he'll be real pleased wi himsel. Here’s a joug o water and a bit clout. Redd yoursel up. 
Losh. That was a sair crack I taen yestreen. My heid’s thrabbin and bleedin and a clour on’t 
like Ailsa Craig... O water’s the clean thing ... gude ... halesom. I dicht aff the bluid . . . and 
the sweit ...and the stour ... But the black grup o him’s imprentit on my flesh ... 

He’s deein, the exciseman. And I pledged his health yestreen when I didna ken he existit. 
He hasna lang to dree nou, puir man. A sair fecht he’s haein. Twa days nou you say sin you 
stickit him in the back wi your smuggler’s gully. I tell you, Limpitlaw. You’re a man ony 
woman may be proud o. That clout again, man. I doute his lichts hae skaith. There’s bluid in 
that hoastin. Let me dicht it awa... There’s ane Id like to dicht aff the face o this warld ... 
Gude Christ, Limpitlaw. Am I sic a pairt o you nou that I’m no saikless o this man’s bluid? . . . 

You wes doun at the cove .. . snokin about . . . leukin a’where, a’where but the richt airt. 
You saw the brig . . . and a boatie on the strand. Syne you saw the casks, man. But you didna 
see the beirdit beist that dang you doun. Here he is, Maister Ker, wi his airm about me. Tak a 
gude leuk at him afore you gang, sae’s you'll ken him in the next warld. He’s reid heidit, black 
hairtit ... 

Aye, man. It’s sair to thole, but it’s near about by wi nou. I hae your luif in mine, and I’se 
bide wi you till the enn. We’re baith gey wearit, but sleep’s no faur awa. Sleep, man, sleep. 
There’s nocht to fear, nae mair to dree . . . Daylicht’s gane . . . and the black nicht’s wius... 
But the sea’s lown . . . and the wind’s quate. Noa braith... 

I'll awa, Maister Ker. They can dae you nae skaith. You need me nae mair. 

I'm no greitin, Limpitlaw. I haena the umquhile Maister Robert Ker o His Majesty’s 
Excise on my conscience. I bade wi him a’ day, and afore he deit he thankit me for my tent... 
said I was a gude lass ... You think sae yoursel, mair’s the peety. 

Aye. Come ben, man. It’s your ain cabin. You ken you’re welcome, albeit you’re a 
degradation and a scunner. Tak me in your airms and dinna heed whit I say. I’m just talkin to 
mysel . . . daftlike. You'll hae me bide anither nicht. I’m muckle behaudden to you, sir. 
Yestreen whit wi that clour on the heid I didna ken the honour you wes daein me till you were 
a’maist by. You’se find me no sae blate the-nicht. A fine feather bed you hae. Ker hasna sic a 
saft ane .. . deid nou and my thochts o him deein in the lowe o your greinin. Snuff the licht, 
you’ muckle beist. I canna bide the sicht o you. Haud me in you claught and dinna lowse me 
evermair. 

Whit maitters will when weird’s predestinat? I tell you, Limpitlaw, this thing had to be. 
God alane kens why. Gin wishes were deeds we’d be ilk ither’s daith. I’m the lass you loe and 
the life you slay. Ill be blyth wi Ker’s wedo when you swee frae the wuddie. Ach. Steik my 
gab wi kisses. Wantin braith ll no misca’ you. My een are blinn and there’s nae faut to see in 
you. My lugs hear nocht but the duntin o my hairt. There’s naething for me nou .. . nae word 
...nae thocht. Nocht but a spate o raucle bluid lowpin in tid wi you... 


Neist day at the dawin they puit me ashore in the cove yont the Bennan after Exciseman 
Ker had been drappit into the sea wi a muckle wecht at the feet o him. Limpitlaw cried me ben 
intil his cabin afore I gaed awa, and hauddin out a neivefu o gowden guineas said they were 
mine as remied for the skaith he had dune me. I tellt him I wantit naething frae him, haein mair 
nor my bellyfu as it was, but he wuidna tak na for an answer. As an afterthocht I helped mysel 
to twa bosses o French brandy, a bit mindin for auld Meikleriggs. Meg Saunders is nether the 
better nor the waur o our aunter wi the freetraders. To tell the truth, I canna say the same for 
mysel. Soo Geordie and his mistress were geyan kind to me when | chappit them up that mornin 
chitterin wi fever, and for near an ouk I bade deleerious in their tent. Meikleriggs, to gie the 
bodach his desairts, wasna owre sair on me when I gat hame. It’s just he likes me about the 
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place. For my pairt, when I first kent I was in the wey o weel-daein I wasna blate at giein him 
cause to pride himsel on’t. He’s a douce wee cratur and I can dae wi a bit kindness. I’m sax 
months gane wi bairn nou, and the banns are being cried an ouk came Sunday, and to be 
Mistress Mitchell o the Meikleriggs is no a thing to be sneezed at. 


JANUS 2:— JOAN TAMSON’S MAN 


There’s days that staun out kenspeckle in a man’s life, when a’ the lave is casten frae 
remembrie. Siccan a day it was when Mysie Colville first cam to the Meikleriggs. 

I gat fair warnin. Wull Colville’s wife, deid ten year syne, had been a second cousin o my 
ain; and when Wull himsel dee’d I gat a letter frae wee Shillinglaw, the writer in Kildarven, 
invitin me to the burial. Wull had left a bit mitherless lass and nae siller ava, and wuid | as the 
next o kin dae onything about it. As things wes thrang wi me at the time I didna gang to 
Kildarven to pey my last respecks to the deceased, contentin mysel wi a bit screive tellin 
Shillinglaw I was wullin to gie the bairn a hame. 

An ouk gaed by, and ae nicht after feenishin my supper I had sat doun at the ingle wi my 
cuttie drawin weel when there cam a chappin at the door. Phemie Scott, the plouman’s wife 
that comes ben to gie me my meals, had just redd up and taen the gaet. Thinkin she had forgat 
something -- for Phemie’s a memory like a hen — I cried out, ‘Whit’s a’ the chappin for? You 
ken you hae the freedom to come ben.’ 

‘That’s rale kind o you, Meikleriggs,’ says a vyce I hadna heard in my life afore. And turnin 
roun I saw her, a big muckle lass, and sae braw she fair teuk my braith awa. Dumbfounert, J rase 
like ane in a dwaum. I heard my cuttie clatterin to the flair. Syne a vyce that maun hae been 
my ain speirs, ‘And wha may you be, lass?’ 

‘I’m the bit bairn you sent for,’ says she. And the daft besom made a courtesy like as I'd 
been the Marquis, and cooryin amaist on her hunkers, blinked up to me wi deevilment dancin in 
her een. 

‘Cousin Jean’s dochter,’ say I, govin like a houlat in daylicht. “You’re no just the wean I 
was expeckin.’ 

“You mean I’m no sae weel faurt as Shillinglaw threipit, quo she risin to her fu hicht and 
leukin doun at me in a wey I fand maist dauntin. ‘I wuidna puit it past the wee droich to hecht 
you a ly-by by makin me out bonnier than I am.’ 

‘Bonnier nor you are,’ I echoed daftlike, ‘That’s no possible.’ In a’ my life I had neer seen 
a lass I was sae taen on wi. My faither yased to say, ‘What you want’s mair smeddom, laddie. 
You let the warld and his wife dicht their muckle feet on ye.’ To tell the God’s truth I think o 
mysel as a fushionless cratur.. My hairt doesna warm til a fecht, and as for argie-bargyin, ony 
sumph rowtin like a buill can get the better o me in kirk or mercat. 

Phemie Scott cast up to me that the wench was a witch that had taen awa my wuts by her 
spells. But och, her ae glamour for me — puir mooselike nyaff — forby her corn-yallo hair, her 
blae een and milk white skin, was the crouse bauld air o the lass, wi something couthie and 
kindly in it, that set her weel. She hadna been an ouk in the place afore Phemie had reason to 
misca her. I was ben the byre when I heard the skirlin and collieshangie, but it was a’ by afore 
I gat out to the yaird, and there was Phemie casten into the deuk dubb and Mysie sayin, ‘I’ve 
redd up your place nou, Meikleriggs, and I dinna want that feckless dirten besom here again. 
She’s made your house as clarty as her ain, and it’s a wunner you’re no pushioned by her sheep’s 
heid broth. I'll cook and dae a’thing mysel gin you'll hae me.’ 

Gin ['d had ony gumption I'd hae puit Phemie awa langsyne. Though I didna let on to 
Mysie she jaloused that I wasna hairt-sair at the chainge o regeem. 

The warst o a’ gude things is that they canna be kept to yoursel. Suin the bruit gaed roun 
that the braw lass at the Meikleriggs had a rovin ee and a merry tongue. Rab Saunders’s dochter, 
as daft a jeeg as ever bit breid, becam owre thick wi Mysie for my likin. Nicht after nicht thir 
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twa gaed hauf a mile doun the road to the clachan yillhouse, the howff o wastrel fermers’ sons 
and wild fisher lads. Geordie Bell, landlord 0 the Soo’s Heid had been at scule wi me langsyne 
sae I tellt him to keep a faitherly ee on my lass. ‘I’ll dae my best while she’s here,’ he hecht, but 
you canna expeck me to bring her hame when there’s offers o convoy frae the younger and 
mair habile.’ 

After muckle switherin and deleeberation and a taste o uisquebeatha to gie me courage, I 
spak to the lass anent her ongauns. ‘As your ae kin,’ says I, ‘I think I hae the richt to speak. 
You're faitherless mitherless, wi nane to hain you frae skaith.’ 

I fair stachert back afore her bleezin anger. ‘I need nane. I fend for mysel, and I’ve never 
yet been acquent wi the man that was my maik. Forby, I’m thrang wi your house, henrun and 
dairy frae cockcraw to sundoun. Am I to be yours at nichts as weel?” 

Hairt seik, I turned awa lest she suid see that my een wes weet. But she was gleg in the 
uptak. She flang her airms roun me and gied me a kiss that near teuk my braith awa. ‘Och. 
Dinna fash yoursel, man. I wuidna hurt you for the warld. You’re the best wee body, and I 
like you — better than | did my faither.’ 

Bumbuzed I heard the sneck click and the door steikit ahint her. I’m hers for a’ time, I 
think. That lassie hauds me in her luif, and whit’s mair, she kens it. Crouse, undauntoned, she'll 
tak her ain gaet, and there’s naething I can dae about it. I’m owre blate and sober for ony 
woman’s fancy. A lass like her needs — or thinks she needs — some rackless young chiel that 
fears neither God nor Deil. She'll meet him, mair’s the peety, and I howp she’s no hurtit. Gin 
skaith come til her there’s aye me. I think she kens that. But wha’ll hae sowans when there’s 
beef on the brod. 

A’ that simmer her eenins were passed wi the rantin core at the Soo’s Heid. Lyin waukrife 
in my bed I wuid hear her come hame at midnicht or in the wee sma hours, whyles her lane, 
whyles bourdin and daffin in the yaird ere giein some glaikit fule the pairtin kiss. Come mornin 
I was weary and sweirt to rise when she ca’ed me; she fresh as a flooer and singin like a lintie. I 
think she jaloused I didna sleep till she was safe, for ae morn she tellt me I wasna leukin my best. 
‘A man o your age suidna be birnin the caunnle at baith enns. Thae late hours dinna agree 
wi you.” 

It’s a ferlie thing hou the gude-natured banter o a bonnie quean can gie saucht to a solist 
hairt. At peace wi the warld] sat mysel doun at the inglelug, and being sair forfochen I was suin 
noddin aff to sleep. Waukened by vycesin the yaird outby I stachered to the bole winnock, and 
keekin out spied Mysie wi her kimmer, Meg Saunders. At the best o times a bletherin bitch Meg 
was nou at her warst, fair fidgin wi nouvelles. Freetraders at the Soo’s Heid, nae less; and 
free-trede means pickins o a’ kinds, silks, bran and aiblins a bit bijouterie. 

‘A meenit and I’m wi you,’ I heard Mysie cry, and I had time and nae mair to settle mysel 
afore she cam ben. I leuch to mysel as she tip-taed on the flair, thinkin I was asleep. There’s 
naebody sae easy to beglaik as clever fowk: they tak the meisur o a sumph, but whyles forget 
he’s no sae daft as a’ that. I'll say this for Mysie, her mind wasna a’ on gallivantin. Afore takin 
her waagang she set the brod for my supper, cheese, scones, aiten farls, toastit at the fire and 
and rowth o swats to syne it doun. I dinna ken gif it was the swats or the uisquebeatha I drank 
after it, but that nicht when I gaed up to bed my heid scarce touched the cod a afore I fell 
asleep — a byordinar thing for me. I waukened in the dim licht o daw wi a din like the 
hammers o Hell. Pokin my heid owre the winnock sole I sees Rab Saunders and his dochter 
lounderin awa at my back door like to ding it doun. ‘Dinna mind me’, says I, ‘Bash awa.’ 

“God’s truth,’ quo Rab, ‘I thocht you wes a’ deid. We’ve been at the yett this hauf hour 
back. Meg here has been fashin hersel about Mysic. Did the lass get hame safe?’ 

‘Mysie,’ Techoed. My hairt devaullin a wee, syne duntin like to deave me. Nae maitter hou 
late the lassie was beddit she was sye steerin at cockcraw. I ran til her chaumer: she wasna 
there. Her nichtgoun was lyin on the made-up bed. She hadna been hame. For a meenit or 
twa my wuts — and my feet for shair — gaed wanderin. Syne I cam to mysel doun in the yaird, 
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speirin at Meg and no takin in whit she was sayin. At the hinerenn Rab cleikit me by the oxter 
and led me ben the house and poured me out a sma whisky, forby helpin himsel to a dram. 

Syne I learned that freetraders mak free wi things ither than trede. By the time Geordie 
Bell let her out the back door Meg was a sairy sicht. She had rin hame, sabbin wi fricht and as 
her faither said ‘Wi her black hair and wild een and her claes hauf aff her back mair like a 
tinkler’s hizzie nor a douce fermer’s dochter.’ Gin Mysie had fared better or waur she didna 
ken. Syne a thing outwith mysel teuk haud o me. For the first time in a’ my life I had nae fear 
for mysel, naething but a bleezin anger that my bonnie lass, the ae thing I loed, had come to 
skaith or daith through my fecklessness: Rab and Meg stood dumbfounert when I tauld them 
to see to the beists, to wauken Phemie Scott and her man, and that I was gaein to the clachan 
and wuidna be hame till I brocht Mysie wi me. A meenit mair and I was on my powny and 
gallopin for the Soo’s Heid. 

Geordie | think was expeckin me, for I had scarce tirled the pin ere he flang back the door. 
Ae blink o my face and he steppit back sair cowed. ‘It’s no my faut, Meikleriggs. I did my best 
for her. But they’ve taen her awa. For God’s sake, lowse your grup on my thrapple.- I canna 
get braith.’ 

He cuid hae freed himsel had he wantit, for my strength gaed frae me. A’ o a sudden I 
stachered backlins to a cheyre, feelin waik as a wean. And I grat like a bairn, tae. “Whaur can I 
find her,’ I maned ‘Whaur’s my lass?’ I speired at Geordie. 

He puit a dram in my neive. ‘Drink dings a’,’ he said. ‘And grief’s nae exception. You'll 
be better in a jiffy. Just keep a calm sough, and it’s my howp that we’se hae the lassie hame in 
a day or twa. She’s no deid yet, ye ken.’ 

‘Tell me whaur they’ve taen her’. 

‘Limpitlaw has her on the Cuttie Queen. Haud, man, it’s no whit you’re thinkin. I has a 
thrang o bletherin fules here yestreen, and the puir lass learned something that law-abidin folk 
suidna ken. Come the morn’s morn the evidence o their misgaets will be nae mair, and the lass 
wull be puit ashore nane the waur.’ 

I was a’ for raisin the kintra and avisin the excisemen, but second thochts and a hauf hour’s 
crack wi Geordie suin convinced me that there was naething I cuid dae but bide the comin 
weird. My neeburs, bunnet lairds and gentle folk had owre mony comins and gauns wi the free- 
traders to fa’ out wi them owre a sma thing like the abduction o a kintry lass, and I mysel had 
whyles a cask o brandy frae Soo Geordie that hadna peyd duty to his royal namesake. Forby, I 
had nae love for the excisemen. Law’s gude for nane but them that mak it. As I rade hame | 
cuidna say I was canty, but I felt mair crouse anent the outcome o the affair. On gaein ben the 
house the sicht o Phemie in the place again fair gied me a scunner. It’s sair to thole the warst 
when you’re yased to the best. But the day gaed by no sae bad, for I was gey thrang, but nicht 
I kent wuid be a trial, sae when I was beddit I lay readin by caunel-licht. And when sleep cam 
at last Gawn Douglas and David Lindsay daunert through my dreams wi Mysie and Limpitlaw. 

Next day I was up at the skreich o daw. When thocht’s your seikness wark’s the ae remeid. 
Jock Scott and I was howkin a sheuch doun the howe whaur I was whyles fashed wi fluid. 
The weather was meeth and warm, and by noon our sarks were weet wi sweit. 1 had liftit a 
luif to dicht my brou when I heard my name cried, and there was Mistress Bell in the loanin, sae 
wee her heid just keeked owre the heidgeraw and nae mair. ‘Mysie’s back. Geordie sent me to 
gie you the gude news — that she’s wi us at the Soo’s Heid.’ 

The sheuch, Jock Scott, the beists, the ferm, a’ my affairs wes quite forgat. I had the wee 
wifie by the oxter and was airtin her for the clachan at a canter that scarce let her feet touch. 
the grun. God’s sake, Meikleriggs,’ she pechs. “Gang huly or you’se be the daith o me. You 
haena set een on the lass for twa days, sae a meenit mair maks nae odds.’ To my furder speirin 
she eikit, ‘There’s naething wrang wi her but what twa three days rest will no puit richt.’ 

But ae blink at Geordie when we gaed ben the Soo’s Heid and we kent that things had taen 
a turn for the waur. 
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“You had nae suiner gane, Bessie, than the lass gaed clean gyte — fair deleerious. Doctor 
MacKenzie’s wi her nou. She’s had an opiate and he’ll bide wi her till she fa’s asleep. He said to 
send you stracht up as suin as you gat hame.’ 

Gaein up the stair to the chaumer we met the Doctor on his wey doun, Wi Mackenzie, a 
kindly Hielandman that had been out in the forty-five, I was weel acquent. He had tended my 
faither in his last illness, and I had whyles to ca’ him in for my rheumatics. Seein that I was 
near by mysel wi fear for the lass he gruppit me by the shouther. “You can keek in the door and 
nae mair — she’s just owre to sleep. Mistress Bell here will tak care o a’thing. The lass is by the 
warst, but she’s had a sair time o’t. The ae thing she’s fashin about is yoursel. She says you 
canna dae wantin her.’ 

Hou true, I thocht as I teuk the hamewart gaet. 

Twa days gaed by afore I set een on her again; and there was Mackenzie’s cairrage in the 
yaird and Mysie steppin doun like a leddy on the Doctor’s airm. At sicht o me she swithert and 
as I cam furret, said blately for her, ‘You'll hae me back, Meikleriggs I’m no just at mysel yet.’ 

Though {| ettled to speak the words wuidna come. But when I led her ben the house — by 
the front door, nae less — she kent she was welcome. As suin as she was beddit in her chaumer 
I brocht up the farls and cheese, forby three bottles o the claret that Mackenzie was sae partial 
tae. French wines had been the ae consolation o his years 0 exile. 

After a slainte mhath to Mysie and a slainte mhor to me he sat doun on the bed and cuttit 
himsel a whang frae the kebbuck. I wasna blate to dae the same, and Mysie after a canny sip at 
the wine, raxed out her haun to the plate. We wes on the third bottle and the kebbuck had 
dwyned awa til a few crumbs afore the Doctor rase to tak his waagang, rememberin he had wark 
to dae. Mysie wi a blink o her auld sel speired at me innocentlike why a Doctor that had killed 
aff a’ the seek fowk in the pairish was ever ca’ed on to steer aff his backside. MacKenzie pattit 
her braw yallo hair the wey you wuid dae a bairn, tellin her no to fash her bonnie heid but to 
lay it on the cod whaur it suid hae been restin this while back. Doun in the kitchen owre a 
deoch-an-dorus his pairtin word was, ‘This hale affair’s a mystery to me, Meikleriggs. I dinna 
ken whaur the lassie’s been or whit she’s dune or wha she’s been wi. But you’re a damned lucky 
man to hae her back again.’ 

In a day or twa she was steerin ance mair, singin, reddin up, dichtin, thrang in the house and 
dairy. Whyles I thocht she wasna sae skeich as afore, but when she kent my een wes on her, she 
ettlit to be her cheerie sel. The nichtly jaunts to the Soo’s Heid were a thing o the past. No that 
| wuid hae forbad them, but Rab Saunders had taen a tichter grup on things. Her tristess I puit 
doun to the time o year. Autumn’s a dooly season wi its rain, winds and fa’in leaves, and a 
spiritless sumph like me puir company for a young lass in the dreich lengthenin nichts. Mony a 
man wuid hae ventured a’, lippenin on her gude-wull; but a’ my life blateness and fear hae been 
my bane. To act is aft to mak things waur; and when your days gang huly and keep a calm 
souch what for suid we steer things up. My askin mair o the lass than she had to gie I micht 
tyne what I had. 

December cam wi its blash and cauld snell winds. Ae nicht I cam aff the hill, droukit to the 
skin and chilled to the bane. Mysie puit my supper on the brod, steamin chicken broth, thick 
wi bear and kail, but my hairt didna lie til’t. In place o’t I birled out and gowped doun near 
hauf a stowpfu o uisquebeatha. Wi naething but itsel in my wame it gart my heid reel and my 
feet stacher. Up the stair I gaed and flang aff my weet claes. My nichtgoun wes laid out and a 
het pig in the bed. Wi my heid on the cod and my feit on the pig and my guts cosy wi the 
whisky I thocht to tyne a’ sense o things till the normin. But sleep wuidna come. I tossed, 
turned frae ae side to the tither, happit the blankets ticht about me, syne flang them aff. But 
it was nae uise. The reik o the drink heised frae my hairns, the cauld crep back to my banes. I 
was waukrife, and there wuid be nae sleep for me that nicht. Syne the door gied a creak, and as 
it was flang back I sees a sklentin licht, and there was Mysie, a caunel stick in ae luif and a bowl 
© soup in the tither. ‘Tak this,’ she says. ‘Supperless never fairt weel.’ 
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I sat up in bed like a bairn, takin the bowl frae her claucht. The broth was gey tasty and 
its heat puit new life into me. Syne I sees the lass has naething on but her nichtgown. She was 
fair chitterin wi cauld. Fleyit for her safety I cries, ‘Aff to bed wi you. I want nae seik lass on 
my hauns again.’ 

She teuk the tuim bowl frae my tremmlin grup and puit it and the caunel-stick on the settle 
at my bedside. ‘You’re sendin me awa,’ she speirt, wi a hauf merry, hauf waefu blink o her een. 
“You want me to gang.’ 

Unwittenly, I leaned out to haud her by the airm. 

“You wuidna hae the hairt to gar me lie my lane on sic a nicht,’ says she. 

I kenna gif she slipped in the bed or gif I pued her in, but there she was aside me, her breists 
white as snaw and as cauld, and her thies like ice agin mine. We baith chittered at the touch, 
syne her warm sweet braith cam owre my face, hecht o simmer in the winter nicht. Snaw, ice 
a’ gane I was beikin in the mid-day sun. 

You canna hae a’thing in this warld. She’s mine thir twa months back, but there’s deeps o 
her she daurna let me see, ae thing she canna tell. No but whyles she lippens on me. Yestreen 
she eggs me on to see MacKenzie, as she’s shair she’s in the family wey. I cuid hae tellt her that 
afore she ever slept wi me. Och. She’s a clever lass. A wee bit mair sae and she’d ken that 
there’s naething she’d dune or cuid dae wuid turn me frae her. She was welcome to see 
MacKenzie, I said, but to my wey o thinkin the pairish meenister aye has precedence o the 
Doctor. 

We’re just hame frae the manse. We’se be cried in the kirk by auld Snodgrass himsel. That 
dour Calvinist wuidna dae been at himsel had he no admonished me for seducin a mitherless lass 
entrustit to my care. But ae blink frae Mysie, sae blate and doucelike by my side and he was 
gicin me his blessing on takin for my bedfellow a modest woman that to his mind had a’ the 
makins o ane o God’s elect. 


I cuidna hae puitten it better mysel. Andrew Tannahill 


PIPPA LITTLE 
IRON AGE BURIAL 


Ilay my son here 

with my glass beads, 

my stone charm 

my softer groove that one man 
came to know. I lay him here 

out of the rain’s reach, 

out of the clutch of snow, 

in this other land 

where his eyes do not need to open. 


Here [ also entrust his comb 
made from shell, 
randmother gave at his birth. 
give my ring, 
I give my iron clasp, the one 
it was I held at my wedding. 


I lay him here, wrapped 

in a sheet I have sewn 

with cloth of my own making. 

He lies in it as he used to lie 

at my breast, when with his hands 

he held the cloth itself. I lay him here 
out of the sun’s touch, 

out of the rage of the wind 

in this other, dark land 

where his eyes do not need to open. 
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JACK WITHERS 


THE GUIDE 


The main question in assessing technology is whether the problem of humanizing technology 
has been resolved or whether it is being developed as a new instrument of domination. 
Professor Janusz Golebiowski, Poland. 


Most parties seem to appreciate me and my expertise. It is good to know, because I enjoy 
my work. There’s not much left to us things being as they are, but at least there are tips, thank 
god. On a statement of income from tips, my name would be well up on the list of tip-earners. 
Now and again, of course, I have my off-days when I am not quite up to par and that annoys me. 
I am a bit of a perfectionist. When I’m on form, though, I give everything I’ve got and that’s 
considerable, so I’ve been told. There are no crafty snoozers on the bus, for instance, when I’m 
on form — or coughers either, It’s all straight backs and alert faces with hardly a sound to 
disturb the catharsis; not even amongst the maimed and the sick and there’s always plenty of 
them. Today, as usual, the bus in full of them. 

Long before we reach our glorious memorial to the dead, I work calmly on my captive 
audience with unclouded mind — no moods ~ disciplined. The words and impressions, only 
interrupted by the occasional but intentional dramatic pause, flow along like a steady stream 
that knows its own course. Iam on form. All eyes are on me, nervously blinking and widening 
by the minute. I do not look to the front as I normally do; I swivel and face them, the driver 
smiling to himslef as he knows me only too well. We are a good team the driver and I. He 
knows that the tips at the end of the day are going to be considerable. He is content, as am I. 

The mike I use to full dramatic effect, remembering how I'd overheard the driver telling a 
mate of his one day back at the depot that I almost reminded him of a torch-singer he’d once 
seen, only not as flamboyant but much more original and effective, quite menacing and sinister 
in fact. Made his flesh creep sometimes, so he said: and today, [’m sure was no different. 

Orders are that we must stick to the historical facts and I do so, as I value my life, but the 
facts can always be interpreted in various ways (as indeed they are) that still adhere to the strict. 
line as well as satisfy any spy perhaps planted in the party. Metaphor, irony and ambiguity — all 
is grist to the mill. A risky business of course, but, for any good guide, worth pursuing. Life, 
and work, without a little bit of risk here and there, would indeed be pretty grim, grim and grey. 
Ever the individual, J interpret the facts in my own way. Particularly today. 

My voice grew huskier and darker by the minute as I built up the tension. Heads began to 
jerk from right to left and back again in concert as I indicated how drastically the landscape was 
altering as we moved dreamlike towards the country of the dead. In conjunction with my 
account of the terrifying escalation of events that led up to the holocaust, I always felt it 
necessary to create some physical movement amongst them as a temporary relief from the 
tension. This I have learnt from experience: many have told me that the horror and mindlessness 
of it all was becoming too much for them. A strange business this. I never could understand 
why so many failed to see the inevitable, and now, ironically, they really are dumb, deaf and 
blind, so many of them. Tragic, tragic indeed. 

“As you can see,’ I told them, ‘nothing grows. Where once there was abundant life, now 
nothing grows. Cities, farms, villages, forests were erased in an instant by the enormous blast and 
fireball. Think of them all, those long since deceased fellow humans, peacefully going through 
the motions of trying to make sense of existence, all tunnel-visioned and semi-literate, blissfully 
ignorant, when in a flash (and here I paused and snapped my fingers but once) there was total 
elimination — sudden death — hardly time even to blink. Probably the best way to go, some 
contend — no suffering, instant oblivion, straight to the bosom of god, with no generation spared. 
Fortunate perhaps, and J must stress ‘perhaps’, to be gone from it all, unlike the survivors. Us 
in fact. Us, the tiny proportion of survivors who happened to be elsewhere at the time, well 
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away from the path of terrifying destruction, the awesome missiles of the apocalypse. We the 
inheritors. We the sufferers with such a heavy burden of guilt and misery to carry eternally 
within our souls and our minds. And we can’t avoid it, no. Somehow, we must face up to it, 
each and every one of us, what went wrong. Somehow, we must look deep into ourselves and 
others to try to understand the impulse of self-destruction and why so few recognised, before it 
was too late, the insane programme of disaster that we were conditioned to accept so helplessly. 
Humanity, as you all know, is now in a parlous state and if we are to continue as advanced life- 
forms then we must reconstruct on a more intelligent and egalitarian basis than before. It may 
be our last chance, by the looks of things. 

That’s why you’re here, of course, on this compulsory trip; not simply to rubberneck away 
like mindless tourists in the bad old days before the holocaust — indulgent on seeing-and-buying- 
from-the-natives kicks — but to see and to learn from and to let burn into your minds the 
indescribable horror of your brief visit to hell. Then return, return to your children — if you 
are capable of having any, that is ~ and burn it into their virgin minds so that it will stay there 
until they die. It is vital you do so. 

I went on. Nothing grows, amongst the ashes, but there is still life of a kind out there — 
distorded life, insects and rodents mainly, the occasional reptile. For some reason, they, unlike 
the human species, seem to thrive on the after effects of radiation. As science is in such a bad 
shape these days, unable as yet to shake off the general feeling of repugnance, or even hostility, 
that most people feel for it, we can only hazard blind guesses as to why this should be so. The 
rodents! — Look! There’s an army of them over to your right, swarming all over that twisted 
mass of surrealistic metal that was once a hospital. A nasty sight, eh? Hope you've all got 
strong stomachs. You'll need them. 

Yes, the rodents. Some point to the obvious fact that their survival is due firstly, to them 
being subterranean creatures and, secondly, that there was sustenance in plenty awaiting them 
when they surfaced some time after the holocaust. Probably their enormous size is due to the 
surfeit of sustenance that awaited them. They are everywhere and they can be as dangerous as 
they look, but don’t worry about it. Our glorious memorial to the dead is kept strictly hygienic 
and rodent-free. The guards are all expert marksmen, well able to cope with the occasional stray 
that may pop up within the compound. 

The insects? Well, they’re a different kettle of fish entirely (first nervous laugh of the day 
here). The insects, all shapes and sizes, seem to be multiplying even more rapidly than the 
rodents, so much so that the entire no-go area exists in an uneasy darkness. They almost blot 
out the sun with their vast swarms. But don’t worry about that either, | added. The memorial 
is now supplied with a foolproof system of artificial lighting of such high intensity that any stray 
insect is immediately attracted to it as if by magnetism and killed in a flash. It’s astonishing and 
it works. The tourists are never bothered, bitten or stung. We are proud of our record. Never- 
theless, as one can never be too sure, we recommend that each one of you sucks one of our 
special pills as an antidote. I will pass the box round the bus and it is assumed that all will take 
one, but if anyone refuses then it must be understood that no claim of any kind can be made 
against the state if complications, or even death, occurs in the future. 

As the pills were being pushed round the bus, I took a rest and switched on Beethoven’s 
Pastoral — as I always do here. Real mood music, I feel, soothing, and of course, nostalgic too. 
Calms their nerves, and mine. I might be a hardened pro but, underneath the shell, I’m still a 
vulnerable human being like anyone else — very much so in fact. Like many, I suffered and still 
suffer, but unlike them there is no escape, no relief for me. Each day of my working life, 1 am 
confronted with the horrible memory of what most try desperately to forget. I have to live with 
it, interpret it, which is no easy task, I can assure you. When authority itself is constantly 
reinterpreting the frightening concatenation of events that led up to the apocalypse, you can 
appreciate my difficulties. Truth is the main casualty. My own opinion, is that no one really 
knows the truth any more, and perhaps they never did. Every mind is fragmented, every soul is 
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tainted and the past is a living nightmare. We shilly-shally and find it impossible to focus. We 
can’t see the wood for the trees. Did we ever? The attempt must constantly be made, even 
though many say that it doesn’t matter a damn whose finger pressed the button first so let’s 
just forget it and start afresh. To live through the present and plan for the future, we must 
examine and try to understand the past somehow. How else are we going to ever know the 
primitive child that lurks within us, what the hell brought us to this sorry state that we’re in and 
if it is still too late to do anything about it? Vital questions that probably would never be 
answered. I coughed and spat the mucus into my handkerchief. I needed my rests more and 
more as time went on. We all did — the walking wounded, right enough. Few were healthy. 
It’s the same amongst the enemy too, we're told; so not to worry. The stomach for war just 
isn’t there any more. Thank god for that. 

I switched off Beethoven and asked if the epileptic who was having a fit had swallowed the 
pill okay. She had. Good. Everything was running smoothly. Someone had hold of her tongue. 
I detested holding epileptics’ tongues. 

We were moving into the zone of the dead. I asked for silence and instantly got it except 
for the sounds of the epileptic. Silently, we descended into the depths of the vast crater. With 
a hushed and respectful voice, [ pointed out the various landmarks and got the emotions going. 
One or two sobs were quickly stifled. Some covered their faces. Luckily there was no wind and 
the recent torrential rain that looked as if it would never stop had soaked and held the ashes 
that often rise and swirl to obscure the view. A good view was had by everyone. The great 
man-made bowl was exposed to all eyes. Even the distant scorched black hills could be seen, 
and that really was exceptional. Of course, | explained that ‘black hills’ was only a colloquial 
expression and that, in reality, they were the extenuous rim of the crater pushed up by the 
massive force of the blast. About forty megatons, they reckon, — a massive explosion hardly to 
be contemplated. Probably the most massive of all, according to all reports, in the cataclysmic 
one hour exchange before hostilities ceased. In an instant a whole region gone. In the blink of 
an eye, cities and towns and fifteen million people were obliterated. They didn’t stand a chance. 
They could never have known what hit them. There was no warning, not even a siren. 

The epileptic was no longer showing her knickers and was back up on her seat again as if 
nothing had happened. Apparently it’s an aberration of the brain, epilepsy. Our present 
president is one, God help us — one more epileptic amongst many. 

It, was a beautiful day and the sun, normally so black and menacing, was a big reddish- 
orange ball. The air shimmered and mirages abounded so that the memorial to the dead on the 
road in front of us was all distorted and quivered as if seen in a dream or a nightmare. There was 
an excited murmuring as I pointed it out to them with dark velvet in my voice, but then came 
instant silence as [ delivered the remembrance requiem by our poet laureate in proper respectful 
tone. Real doggerel it was, with all those empty cliches about bells that toll and flowers that 
don’t spring and so on, but it had to be done. Tremendous discipline was needed to stop one or 
two lines of the alternative underground version creeping in, as actually happened to me once. 
“And heads shall roll’, I think it was. Risky. Very risky. 

As always, the tears began to appear and sobs were heard. Same old reaction. Why do they 
fall for that sentimental crap? They never seem to learn. Unlike me. It’s depressing, it really is. 
There’s something wrong with humanity, no doubt about it. Probably always was. We had so 
much going for us, but not going quite in the right direction wherever that may be. It’s tragic. 
If only I could stop thinking about it. It’s as if I’ve been programmed to think. Not self- 
programmed, but by some external force, some ... master. Quite sinister actually, if I think 
about it, and I do. I hope it is God because I would detest being manipulated by anyone, or 
anything, else. It makes my flesh creep, the thought of it, and I shudder. 

Poem finished, I swivel my chair to the side to allow them a full panoramic vision of the 
glorious memorial to the dead that loomed up ahead of us in the dead centre of the crater. 
Today it was an even more impressive sight than usual, riveting the eyes and making the senses 
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reel — a perfect day. On normal ash-blown days, when little can be seen of the memorial, 
much preparatory work has to be done to stir their imagination and instil a proper sense of 
reverence, but not today. This was different, exceptional. I said very little. I let the memorial 
speak for itself and it did, going by the reactions. So much was lost in the holocaust, but one 
thing we seem to have gained is a heightened sense of beauty, not just within our architects and 
artists responsible for the memorial, but in most of us. One sign of hope perhaps. Perhaps. 

Probably it was the contrast of extremes and the imaginative use of perspective, a jewel in 
the desert, a star in the void, but somehow natural, a merging, an integration. It never failed to 
amaze me. | felt that it was a part of me and I’m sure the tourists felt that way too. It really 
was a memorial to the dead. Indeed it was. Nothing static but kinetic, representing the perfect 
ideal, subtle and enigmatic movement, in particular the constantly circling angels that normally 
terrify parties at first as they silently descend through the dust-clouds, though later they come 
to love them. A superb effect and not at all kitschy when, like today, they are seen in all their 
full glory and wide range of movement. And so lifelike in fact. They never ceased to make me 
- and most others —- wonder. People today being what they are, it always took a lot before they 
would accept that the angels weren’t for real, which is understandable as it was indeed a power- 
ful and imaginative conception. It may be due to the fact that the angels’ pattern of movement 
is so wide-ranging and eccentric, giving the impression that they are free and uncontrolled 
creatures in their own right, but I soon dispel their fantasies by pointing out that there is a 
system to all their swooping, gliding and hovering, though it is a compiex one. Some still like to 
retain their fantasies, though. It establishes a link, or vision, of some kind with a distant and 
remote past. Perhaps that’s what it’s meant to do. I wouldn’t know, as the creators stubbornly 
maintain that they prefer to let their work try and speak for itself. Passing the buck in a way, I 
feel, onto the guides, of course. Who else? Some people have no consideration for others. 
None. Nothing changes. Nothing. 

What with the soaring steel and glass of the memorial, the powerful sun and the restless 
glistening angels, the glare outside was going to be quite something, so I announced that dark 
glasses would be obligatory for all. No risks could be taken. Our eyes are weak enough as it is. 
Blindness is to be feared. The state will ignore all claims — as with the pills. 

The driver pulled the bus into the car-park. Before opening the doors and dismounting, I 
told them that if they were to spit now then to do so into the spittoons. It was their last chance. 
No spitting was allowed other than in the toilets in the memorial to the dead. Neither was 
defacing by name or slogan-scrawling on any wall or object inside or outside the toilets. Nor 
was shouting, screaming or gesturing allowed, but above all else, any desecration of the graves 
would be met with by instant punishment. 

Most illogically expect silence to reign when descending from the bus. It’s as if they’d shut 
their ears to all that Itold them. The average punter never ceases to amaze me. I realise I should 
prepare them for the shock, but I never do. Some would call it sadistic, but it does come as a 
little bonus to me to see the shrinking and the look of apprehension on all the faces as they step 
down from the bus, It is frightening. I was terrified myself the first few times. In fact, depend- 
ing on how I feel, I still am. Probably it’s because we’re no longer conditioned to the 
cacophonous nightmare of sound that existed in the world before the holocaust; especially in 
the big sprawl of the cities that no longer exist, so we are led to believe. Those in the know have 
access to so many things that we are not allowed to know. It’s criminal, but what can we do 
about it? Nothing. There are too few of us, that’s the trouble. But I deviate. 

The loud and fluctuating hum and buzz of the insects, the piercing and constant squeaking 
of the armies of rodents, the whooshing and sometimes almost human sounds of the swooping 
angels and the ever-present crackle that seems to come from the distant horizon but actually is 
everywhere, makes quite a disturbing welcome for visiting parties. In this respect the many deaf 
are fortunate even though, as many have told me, they can never fully rid themselves of 
echoes of the big bang that resonates within the prison of their minds. They don’t know where 
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it comes from. Many suicides have been attributed to this strange factor. 

It took ages for them all to assemble and adjust to the sound, the heat and the strangeness 
of the place. They always remind me in a way of the sheep J remember from my childhood in 
the country. And I am the shepherd. AI those frightened faces and darting eyes and the 
huddling together for protection. I used to dislike the sheep mentality but now I understand it 
more, especially the black bit. 

Straight to the toilets, they were desperate. First things first. I joined them, helping some 
of the maimed and the crippled as I was obliged to do. The place echoed with all our coughing 
and spitting but it was a necessary preliminary. We got it over with and, fifteen minutes later, 
gathered in the adjacent hall of remembrance. 

Instant silence. There always is as the effect is so overpowering, one or two gasps perhaps 
but that’s all. We are a huddled flock with no strays, furtive glances, fidgeting, apprehension, and 
a strong smell of heavy sweating, even heavier than usual; possibly from the heat or fear, or even 
a combination of both. It stinks, anyway. I deliberately let them sweat for a bit, savouring the 
tension, and then I start. 

Slowly, I tried to remove their blinkers by embracing the widest vision possible (within my 
own scope, that is) before working my way in gentle stages down to the relevant particulars now. 
From the absurd to the absurd, that’s how I always see it, and in harmony as ever with the 
imaginative sweep and conception of the exhibits:— vision and voice, a merging, a balance, the 
most powerful of artefacts enabling the senses to focus unwaveringly on the extreme verities of 
life and death, the beauty, and of course the horror when it all goes wrong. 

I lead them reverently among the sometimes terrifying exhibits. I lead them into what’s in 
their own minds. Amongst the rubble and along the long dark tunnels, through the cages and 
bypassing the seemingly impassable cul-de-sacs that they instinctively shy away from. The 
necessary fear of hell that apparently once existed begins to show signs of returning; and the 
harmony with nature in all its glory, the setting sun and the void of night, the unity of all plants 
and creatures with a place for all. Direction, an aim, discipline, is fused and distorted by the 
calculating and the killing, the cruelty, torturing, maiming and destroying, the big and complex 
jig-saw, the enigma, the big bang. 

There was no escape. They were immersed, gripped by it all. The only distraction was 
when one of the guards beyond the glass took aim and potted one of the giant rats that had 
encroached over the perimeter-fence and gone for his throat. We all saw it. Some were 
enthralled, some were sick. I was sick as I can’t stand them, | often have nightmares about 
them. Still, every job has its hazards. The thing took such a long time to die, too. Some of the 
party, finding it more and more difficult to distinguish between illusion and reality, thought it 
was an integral part of the show and refused to believe otherwise. Understandable, and perhaps 
to a certain extent quite justified. There are so many ways of perceiving reality after all, 
different temperaments, different visions. If only our lcaders would accept this, things might 
be different, but they won’t. 

Auto-suggestion: quite cunning it was and it never ceased to amaze me. I often wonder how 
they doit, but it’s a well-kept secret. Nothing is static. The impression of movement is constant. 
All is plastic. The exhibits move, the walls and the roof move, we move. Or do we? We can’t 
say. We more from zone to zone and the sense of despair and horror mounts. The cripplingly 
slow experiences accumulated over the centuries condensed into a matter of minutes. It is too 
much for some, too intense, the imagery. Behind the dark glasses, many an eye is tightly shut, 
but something always gets through, by touch, by feeling and by imagination, somehow. In 
particular, it is the disturbing realism of the models that seems to worry them; weapons, people, 
wounds, blood, voice, etc. All too real for comfort. Of course the ‘real’ insects didn’t help much 
when, on their way to instant death overhead, they brushed with several of the party including 
myself in fact, to my horror, bitten for the first time. Things were deteriorating right enough. 
Pest Control would have to do better than that, I felt. I would have to make a report. 
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Questions began to be asked at last. Stimulation: — they were no longer accepting but 
asking — a good sign. Tips were always heavier after questions, as long as they were answered 
adequately. At times I was stretched but I coped, and with surprising lucidity, too. Normally 
by this stage incoherency is the norm, all stutter and saliva and disconnected idiocies. A 
composed lot indeed, brains still ticking in spite of everything. They were always more worried 
than I was and that’s how it should be. I am the guide, the shepherd. Some felt it was all to 
lifelike, even the experiences of death, and others felt it was all a con, some kind of a technical 
trick and that technology can never be an adequate surrogate for life itself. Some saw hope, 
others saw none. Some had visions, in particular the little epileptic; she loved it, said it helped 
take her out of herself and made her think. One fat man kept shaking like a large jelly. Some 
were silent. Some kept on weeping. Some tippled. 

Just as we were entering the zone of oblivion, I received a signal and stepped back to let the 
party enter before me. Silently the transparent wall slid shut behind them. No tips for me today. 
I was annoyed but it was not for me to question it. Duty was duty and the law was the law, 
after all. But two successive parties? Someone in authority must have it in for me. Spies? 
Perhaps I deviated too much from the strict line or had been just too ambiguous. I’d better 
watch myself from now on. If I didn’t, no one else would. It was a hard world and I was alone 
in it, very much so, and I couldn’t afford to be without work or even eliminated. I enjoyed life 
too much for that. 

They couldn’t understand why I was no longer with them. They never do. Same old 
picture. They looked round for me and patiently waited for me to go to them, but when I 
didn’t and just stood there looking through at them without saying a word, they began to show 
the first signs of real fear. Perhaps my own expression did not help them. At this juncture, we 
have to remain still and expressionless, composed, but the after-effects of my insect-bite were 
worrying me and I’m sure I showed it. They, of course, were free to move and they had the 
space to do so. They never did. After an initial ripple of movement towards me as if for 
protection, they quickly drew back into the safety of the group. Probably the illusion that there 
was ample space was too much for them. Anyway, I’ve yet to see a scattering. 

Countdown had begun. I could see them lift their heads to listen to it. Always a cruel 
touch, I feel, but that’s not for me to say. I sweated, turned away. 

... three ...two...one...ZERO! Flashpoint. Bursting of the sun. White, white light. 
Intense. Over in an instant. Painless apparently. 

I walked away without turning to look. No matter how thick a shell one builds around 
oneself, sometimes one can take too much of a liking to a party. This had been the case here. 
It was not a question of conscience or morality as no one gave a damn about such things any 
more, but one of liking. Pity, maturity is a long time coming; a thorny path indeed, no doubt 
about that. 

Despite the driver’s occasional singing, it was a long journey back on that empty bus. It 
felt as if we would never quite get out of the depression, but of course we did. 

Up and into the dying sun. Thank God. 


Jack Withers 
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RAYMOND VETTESE 
THE BLACK SHIP 


On the scartrace horizon 

whaur twa become ane 

the black ship haulin til fremmit lands 
dwines and is gane 


and there’s nocht but the cauld wind, 
the yowlin o sea-maws, 

the soughin grey waves and the mune 
gowkin as derkenin faas. 


GIN | COULD SEE 


They were mebbe richt: 

the fa’n star, ae glisk o licht, 

the soughin tree or wind-bowed gress, 

the blawn stour o the wilderness, 

the flicht o geese abune me, 

are aiblins God’s thochts hurlin free 

til some unco destination 

that micht be the very purpose o creation. 
They were mebbe richt: ‘as above so below’, 
and what the lowpin flames wad show, 
gin I could only see, only explain, 

wad tell the meaning o the world’s pain. 


SOMETHING TAE THINK O... 


The belt aye gaes roon. 

We pick oot the bad as best we can. 
Peas the day, tatties the morn. 

We hae ear-muffs on. The noise. 


(the management aye concerned wi oor welfare). 


Gin ye talk, ye shout. Sair on the throat. 
Like a disco whaur the music’s that loud 

ye canna dae ocht but daunce in silence. 

Ae dame I had lest week up against the wa 

o Toorie’s Close I never kent her name 

an’ I’d been wi her aa nicht. Ach, 

wha cares aboot names? Get in there an’ oot, 
anither notch on the gun. Ken? 


Weekend soon. Fitba. The bookies. Puckle nips. 


Wha kens? The coupon micht come up. 
Christ! The drink wad gae doon! 

Fat chance. Still. 

Something tae think o as the belt gaes roon. 


DARK SILENCE 


The silence o the nicht, 
the dark silence ower this place o grievin 


Dear Christ hoo lang or it’s bricht 
wi a dawn we micht see an’ believe in? 
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PHOTOGRAPH 


Nae muckle love in that dour look: 
a braw face for cauld weather, 

a thraw-gabbit, winter-tholin face 
wi nae time for lauchin or blether. 


And yet I mind, whaun his wife deed, 
hoo he grat, and I, wha should hae seen 
this rauch auld man in a new licht, 
turned awa, as awkward as he’d hae been. 


IN SPITE O WHITE LINEN 


The places we foond in the dark! 

Yon cauld, hard bench at the beach, 

the auld air-raid shelter, 

the reechlin shrubbery o the windy park 
whaur the midnicht bobby ministered 
wi ferretin torch. 

Love tholes onie weather. 


Mair douce noo, yet nae less the langin 

I hae for you, in spite o white linen. 

A couthy cheenge, 

yet aye the nerve loups tae the unco stang in 
your uncanny look 

and the heich cry o ageless desire 

rises i the dark as we come again thegither. 


A SWARM OF BEES 


In every land, in our own country, 

dying and grief, hunger, bewilderment, 

the butter-tongued politician and the star-breasted general 
defending chaos and I, in opposition, 

load the page with agony, small angry words: 

oh who with any sense at all would send 

a swarm of bees to halt the rampage of tanks? 


OLD PEOPLE’S HOME 


They do not live here, they are beyond 

the confines of decorum: they are on wild seas, 

in strange lands. They sweep across the glittering pond; 
they are in love, they are drunk, they do as they please 


undeterred by comfort, efficiency and fuss. 

They know the horizon and the fine, thin edge. 

The lawn explodes. They sit on benches and smile at us, 
who must wait our turn to cling to the ledge. 


AT 


MOTHS 
Pallid moths sputtering on glass. 


I pity them: 

so much yearning after light, 

such desperation. 

What do they know of glass, 

the transparent malevolence that lets them only glimpse 
that burning vision? 

Is it constant bewilderment to them, 

or acknowledged fact: air becomes hard? 
The frantic, ridiculous buffeting remains. 
I pity them. 

I know their vision: 

a lamp as naked as a skull, 

and I have seen them 

dizzied to exhaustion 

by what seemed to me 

misplaced exultation. 


I pity them 

but I will not let them in. 

We have enough misplaced exultation 

to know bewilderment without their folly 
and enough ignorance of barriezs 

to fear what their vision might prove: 

the malevolence that pities nothing. 


THAT SCREAM 


It is life, that scream; 

sharp fingers ripping up earth, 

the fallen tree, the drowning stream, 
the red ember paling on the hearth. 


To suffer and to celebrate, 

to be caged and to sing in despite, 
as those tiny birds whose blind fate 
was an Emperor’s delight. 


Raymond Vettese 
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DAVID CRAIG 
MURDO 


In the broad hollow of moor and derelict field 
Between hill and harbour, Murdo’s hunched shape 
Concentrates. He swings. And a second later 

The bang arrives from his steady slam 

With the heavy hammer. The treble echo follows, 
Buffeting from the faces of the crag labyrinth 

Beyond the lily loch. The wind that visits him 

Has combed and stroked the shining stems of bog-cotton 
Where the black shallows glisten on the watershed 
And iron seems to glint in the obscure pools. 

In the sweltering noon he toils in his tattered jacket 
And walks at a trot, smoking like a tractor, 

Along the new fence which ties shore to skyline, 
Stretching the coiled wire, hammering home the staples. 
He leaves the spare posts lying on the shingle - 

“His gentleman has asked for him’ to help him kill salmon 
On the expensive loch. He hammers over the hill 

In his old Landrover past the sandstone barn 

Built by himself to stack the shorn fleeces 

Where his ewes feed in the dung-sweetened fields 

Of the deserted village. His yearlings graze on the mountain 
Following the grass rakes high on Tom na Gruagaich. 
In the spring his terriers tear into the cairns 

And bite the cubs to death. One dog is lost. 

Murdo digs for. two days, burrowing amongst boulders 
Like a dog himself, until he finds the vixen 

And the dog — their teeth reddened to the gums, 
Their eyes like dull glass — clenched in the death-lock. 
Murdo never falls, never cuts a finger, 

Never takes to his bed. He cannot spare the time 
From fencing and shepherding, gillying and clipping. 
Now his empire stretches over the Pass 

And past the Upper Loch. Wherever the green is 
There you find his beasts, and see him in glimpses 
Hurrying up the burn with his crook and his collies, 
Or see his headlights homing long after sunset 

Back to the damp house and the dirty teacups, 

His one escape the drive to church in his suit 

With the spinster sisters on a Sunday morning 

Or an autumn holiday away south to Raasay 

To stay with relatives, once the lambs are sold 

And the incessant cycle of his work slows 

Beneath the blast and drench of the northern winter. 


VOICES OF THE WILDERNESS 


Treading water between Uist and Vallay 

We faced a horizon blue as wild hyacinth, 
Yellow and white as eyebrights. Behind us 
The houses of old Sollas humped like graves. 
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Never a window-light on Taransay 
Where seven slave-ships moored in the Sound 
And scoured the lads from the beach. 


Under us, buoying us, the breakers’ last energies 
Pulsed among the tangle, lifting is easily, 
Carrying food to the foraging mouths 

Of the undersea populations, 

Streaming landwards laden with leafage, 
Storm-splintered stems and fine detritus, 
Bearing fertility to the machair meadows. 


Generations of flowers have followed the clearance, 
Tides of anger and heartbreak spent on the beach 
(Fires of driftwood, broth of seaweed and nettles). 
Their gleam has dulled into the sand, 

Their crying blown to sea in the gale 

On which the Tusker tacked to Canada. 


We can still hear it under the layers of the music, 
Petals dropped from the black rose of Ireland 
Which is always falling, rising, replacing, falling, 
Curving its fragrance around the atmosphere 
Like the foundations of the towering cumulus 
When the hot turbulence has died into space 
And a fine shroud is drawn along the islands. 


LAMB AND LION 


In Merche whan it befoud tae freeze, 
It stack the birds’ nebs tae the trees. 


Transparent ghost of summer last and next, 

The snow-blanched light silvers the underclouds, 

Gilds the hazel twigs in the gaunt coppice. 

Whitening as it waxes, it warms just enough 

To kindle magenta flames from the lopped roses, 
Glints of green from elder and hawthorn. 

Turtle doves bill in the damson branches, 

Lapwing pairs hurl on the high bluster 

Of the Atlantic airstream. The clouds cannot settle, 
Massing the moisture, shedding it, bruising over the dales, 
Grinding and milling the hard meal of hailstones 

To whiten the ewes’ backs and make the lambs stagger 
As they draggle their cords on the cold pasture. 

Now the year’s younglings cower under the sleet, 
Huddling in to their mother’s heartbeat, 

Husbanding the heat till the sun, heightening, 

Melts the ice on the bud, the furled flower stretches, 
And the mounting sap simmers, mild as blood. 
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HERRING-GHOSTS 
(Skye, 1973) 


On the fringe of the rubbish the herring-gulls hunch, 
Heads pointing at the heart of the blaze. 

Flauchts of the breeze blow it white-hot 

Charred tatters spin and flee like starlings. 
Breast-bones and beaks tremble in the heat-wave, 
The birds back off, feeling their webs singe, 

Their eyes sear in the furnace-glare. 

The fire cringes in as the crates consume, 

Carrion tumbles from the cardboard, 

The flock shoulders in, blunt beaks busy, 

Tugging soft tendon from the knuckle-joints, 
Riving nostril-deep in the rancid marrow. 

They fight over the gristle, gouging and lurching 

As the ash gives and they flap like vultures 
Balancing on a rib-cage. Now the soot stains, 
Foam-white and snow-white blear under the smirch, 
The flock flips back to a black negative, 

A bad dream from a Danish bestiary, 

Dwarf geese hissing, wedge-heads lowered, 

Mowing down a green hill towards a trapped princess 
On the bank of the river that runs out of hell 
Towards the heart of the swamp. 


CARRION 


Bracken stems rear from their bronze wreckage 
Like prows of longships parting the sea-tangle. 
Shadows blue as a hare’s summer fur 

Thicken among the winter-shattered cliffs. 

Is there a buzzard rising on the thermals? 

A stag lifting its thorn-tree head on the skyline? 
Here is an antler with a single tine 

Fallen among the fescue grass 

And a rabbit skull with its two incisors 

Curving from their bone flutes. 

As the tide ebbs, a torn metal carcase 

Bulks among the sea-sparkle. 

Water drains from the wheels and axles 

Of an armoured carrier prone in the loch. 

Calm glazes the water in the lee of the wreck: 
Through its blue pane the man in the driving-seat, 
Hanging forever in his tomb of water, 

Sharpens into focus, white bones of feet 

Trapped above the pedals, his clean dome suspended 
Four feet clear of the seabed 

Which moves, black on black, as the crabs steer sideways, 
Cleaning up the carrion of the last battle, 

While the swarthy shocks of the bladder-wrack 
Surface like the hair of the dead. 


David Craig 
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WILLIAM J. RAE 
ARGIE-BARGIE ....A Fable 


Three pets lived at the Manse: Billy the budgie, Fuskers, an auld tamcat, and Wattic, a West 
Hieland terrier. But sad tae say, they were niver dane argie-bargien aboot which o them the 
meenister and his faimly thocht maist o. 

Ae day whaun they were fair gaen their dinger at it, Fuskers said, ‘I’ve tellt ye baith afore 
the wey I luikatit. ’'m nae shut up in a scunnersome cage like you, Billy, and whaun I dae gang 
oot, I’m nae hankit-in-aboot wi a lead like Wattie here. I can come and gang as I please, and 
whit’s mair, I’m the only ane o the three o us wha gets cream wi his meat. I’m the yin wi the 
maist privileges, sae it follaes that I maun be the maist weel-likit amang us aa.’ 

‘Aye, but ye’ll need tae mind something,’ cried Billy. ‘I’m only keepit in a cage as the 
fowks are awfu feart they micht loss me. It staunds tae reason I maun be the dawtie. Forebye, 
whaun they dae lat me oot o my cage, aa the windaes and the doors are steekit, and you, ye 
coorse tink, Fuskers, are keepit oot o the room aathegither.’ 

‘I dinna ken for-why they should think I hae ony fancy for you,’ grummlit Fuskers. ‘A gey 
moufu o skin and banes ye’d mak, I’m shair.’ 

‘Disnae maitter,’ said Billy. ‘They winna lippen on ye tae be onywey near whaun I’m free, 
and that’s aa aboot it. Ye blaw aboot yer privileges, but whit kinna fordel is’t tae be shut oot? 
That’s waur nor being shut in.’ 

Wattie thocht it wis aboot time he gat his word in. 

“Ye’re baith verra shair o yersels, said he, sarcastic-like. ‘But I wadna thank ye for a cage. 
Hae ye niver thocht, Billy, it’s aiblins because ye’re sae gypit that they hae ye ahint bars like a 
prisoner? Gin ye werena sic a gowk as wis like tae flee awa and tine yersel, the cage wadna be 
necessar. It’s got naethin tae dae wi you bein the maist thocht 0.’ 

“Ye’re a fine yin tae caa me gowkit . . . Whit hae 1 gotten wings for, if nae tae flee awa? 
There’s naething glaikit aboot wantin freedom. We’re nae aa fuit-lickin craiturs like you. Ye’re 
juist a lap-dog, sae ye are, naething mair and naething less.’ 

“Aye, aye, ye’re verra bold ahint the safety o the bars,’ growlit Wattie, ‘but gin I could sink 
my teeth intae ye, ye’d sing a different tune, my lad. Forebye ye’re still speakin styte. Whit 
body wi ony sense wants the freedom tae stairve? That’s nae uis tae man nor beast.’ 

“Ye still haena tellt us why a snuffin-nebbit chiel like ye is tae be considert the faimly’s 
favourite,’ cried Fuskers. 

‘Weel, that’s easy eneuch,’ said Wattie. ‘Ye can keep yer cream for me, and ye can hae yer 
freedom tae come and gang as ye like. For that maitter, I can win oot intae the gairden 
whauniver I want tae. But neither o you’s grand eneuch tae be takken oot wi the faimly. I’m 
the yin they tak doun the village wi them — aye, and I’m even taen oot in their car anaa. Ye see, 
I’m the yin they like tae be seen wi.’ 

“Aye, tethert like an auld nanny-goat, though,’ snickered Fuskers. 

‘Tethert, say ye? Niver .. . ‘Led’, that’s the word for’t, juist like a prize beast in a shaw- 
ting .. . Can ye nae see it, ye twa dunderheids? I’m prized and they’re aye seekin tae shaw me 
aff. Dae ye think for ae meenit I wad consent tae be pitten ona lead, gin I didna ken brawly it 
wis aa dane for my glore? And here’s anither thing — dae ony o them iver haud a tae-dae 
brushin at either o you craiturs?’ 

“Guidsakes,’ laucht Fuskers, ‘I dinna need onybody tae brush and cairry-on prettifyin at me. 
Ican tak care o mysel. 1 wadna be sae mauchtless, nae me, wi my pride, I’m tellin ye.’ 

“Aye,” said Billy, ‘and ye’re forgettin something in aa yer vauntiness aboot bein shawn aff 
on your lead.’ 

“And whit micht that be?’ 

‘TJuist this — ye maun be as gypit as ye said | wis, that’s whit. The meenister and his fowks 
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ken brawly that gin they were tae lat ye aff the lead, ye wad suin be hyne-awa sniff-snuffin efter 
wha-kens-whit till ye were clean tint. That’s whit maks the lead necessar, man. And ye had 
the gall tae caa me a baa-heid.’ 

‘Ah weel,’ said the Westie, efter a meenit’s thocht, ‘ye hae a peynt, I suppose. Aince I’m 
snowkin something oot, I dae tak little tent o whaur I’m gaen. But daes it nae gang tae prieve 
hou important I maun be tae them, and for-why? Because fine dae they ken that if a thief cam 
within an inch o their Manse, | wad be the yin tae warn them. They daurna loss me. Sae 
shairly, wi me bein the maist uisfu yin amang us, I hae tae be on for their favourite.’ 

‘That’s aa verra weel,’ said Billy, ‘but neither o you chiels can sing a note. Wattie here can 
bay and yowl whyles, like a wolf that’s trampit on a wasps’ byke, and as for you, Fuskers — 
mercy me, whaun ye skreich oot in the nicht, there’s nae yin o the faimly that disnae rax for a 
pail o watter tae shy owre ye. Na, na, I’m the maist popular 0 us, for I hae the bonniest voice. 
It’s a verra uisfu thing bein an entertainer, ye ken. Luik at the siller fowk gie tae thae ‘pop’ 
star billies.’ 

‘Weel, maybe sae, growlit Wattie, a bit grudged-like. ‘But Fuskers, ye’re o nae uis whit- 
soiver, tae my wey o thinkin, 

‘Oh, I wadna say that,’ said Fuskers, still smertin a wee owre whit had been said aboot his 
singin. ‘Luik aboot ye. It’s a gey while sin onybody’s seen a moose aboot here, is’t nae? But 
supposin ye were richt, supposin I wis the least uisfu o us, wad it nae be aa the mair wunnerfu 
that the fowk keep me ataa? Gin there’s nae guid reason for haein me here, I maun be keepit 
oot o love, pure and simple. Nou that’s nae the case wi you twa as ye’ve juist new but said. Sae 
wha’s gotten the best o the argiement, think ye?’ 

Wattie and Billy couldna think o onything tae say tae that. Their gas had fair been pitten 
oot at a peep. 

But nae a week efter this confab, an awfu thing happent. The meenister brocht hame a 
twa-three seagulls he’d pickit up on the beach. They’d gotten aa clartit wi ile, the puir craiturs, 
and they were sair bog-shaivelt and forfochen. Weel, efter that, Fuskers wisna latten intae the 
leevin-room, because they were keepit in boxes afore the fire — his fire — and naebody brushed 
at Wattie for days, for they were owre taen-up wi bathin at the gulls. And ae day Billy wis near 
deein o hunger afore the meenister’s lady mindit tae gie him his meat. 

The three o them were richt vext, their nebs clean pitten oot o jeynt, I tell ye. And insteid 
o argie-bargien, they had aa agreed on ae thing — it wisnae fair. Na, faith ye, it wisnae fair ataa. 


Moral:— Niver be owre shair aboot onything, for things hae a habit o cheengin. 


William J. Rae 
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MORELLE SMITH 


MINNESINGER 
There’s a song streaming past your shoulder 
Myth-spinner 
Homing in 
From the land where the bong-trees grow 
White-rabbit country 
Summer spells 
With bluebells 


And the stars of lesser celandine 
There is a heady music 

Where the meadow cranesbill loiters 
All summer long, among the grass. 
The air is filled with pollen, whispers 
And that childhood, distant laughter 
On the threshold of dream. 


You've got to be a joker, or a clown 
With that morning music of yours 
Parting the dawn curtain 

Never the fool 

Even if you might suggest 

That there are paths into the forest 
Roped with dew 

Leading to clearings 

That you know about 

I’m always on the lookout for exploratory paths 
Clearings visited by sun and shade 
Harlequin summer 

Brushing grasseeds from treeroots 
Lie down with me. 


Someone just called me from Clapham Common 
To say he didn’t think that 

There was much between us any more 

Yet he didn’t want to lose it, all the same. 

But I’m tired of these analyses of all that isn’t there 
There’s someone playing music in my living-room 
That’s what I want to hear. 

You’re not afraid to talk of souls and centuries 
You know the necessary steps the devil has to take 
You’d follow music to earth-end you say 

And years ago 

I wanted to jump through the veil 

That thoughts and barren summers 

And possessive lovers 

Seemed to cast around me like a net. 

I followed the Fool into summer 

Through a dream where the fortune-teller 

Saw the future as a violet light 

The Fool was ignorance itself 

Yet still, he knew much more than I. 

He danced in sunlight, 

And J loaded up my rucksac. 
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{ wonder what I learned. 

The rain pulls at the clouds 

The laughter on the telephone 

Could almost make me say 

That nothing’s changed, 

We could go on. 

But the road has ended here 

And I’m leaving my luggage too 

Bright star in front of me 

And a minstrel playing songs 

Looking for forest-clearings. 

Me, I’m just taking courses in a wilderness 
Navigation by the stars 

Calculating times of day and year 

By the slant of shade 

On the trunks of pine-trees 

Where the grass is slightly flattened by the bole. 
| hope we meet in some dream 

Green, like forest 

Minnesinger. 


CHIAROSCURO 


Pine branches stray across the moon 
Criss-crossing like an overstitched darn 
Pulling vagrant shapes and angles 

Into some strung-together whole. 

Moon drops and tumbles through the trees 
Disappearing into undergrowth. 


You were talking of someone you kept meeting 
In an Italian street 

Under an archway, or a courtyard 

Set back from the street 

And one night, among hundreds of days 
Spent in street-talk, street-walking 

You, and the children 

And the figure who waited 

Under archways 

Walked down streets with you 

Past the baker who insulted you 

Because you once returned a loaf 

With string in it 

Some Italian rage 

That you and your street-walking friend 
Could laugh about — 

Until one night in his flat, 

Whole moon-rolling long 

Child-free, silent, undemanding 

Gathering of street-scenes, 

Threaded seam of traffic conversations 
Only growing plants in the window-box 
Soft thud of bedclothes falling on the floor 
A lack of clutter, noise and endless re-arrangements 
Leaves order, silence 
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Bubbling of coffee on the stove 

Stirring of leaves in the courtyard. 
Windless Florentine night 

As the sun burns its course 

On the other side of the world, 

Day break is night’s fall 

Ending night’s gentle tyranny. 

1 wonder how you could ever have slept, 
In that one night. 


THE OTHER TRAVELLER 


There are mountains packed with ice 
Framing the earth-edge of sky 

There are pictures soaked in music 
Like sleep 

Imprinted on some calendar 

That cannot be destroyed or lost, 
Indelible memories. 

I saw my name, in dreams 

Inscribed on stone, along with others. 
It could have been a gravestone. 


Meanwhile, we walk through narrow streets 
Red Italian rooftops in winter sun. 
Through the Alps we pass lakes and villages 
Climb to the top of a mediaeval castle 

At Entrevaux and look down 

On encrusted roof-tiles, 

Shades and levels, padded and trimmed 
With moss 

Green against the orange and red 

Ancient and crowded 

In the valley of the citadel. 

The sky burning blue 

An unrolled roof 

As we look out of the castle 

Built on the rock mountain 

Look down on the village, 

The fir trees, the lake, 

A lot we had to talk about, on this journey 
And it’s as if there was someone else 
Recording the impressions 

Those etched landmarks 

Some finger pointing out the worlds 

We couldn’t take in, or comprehend 

In those fleeting moments, rushing lives. 

If there’s anything I have to thank you for 
It’s those slowed-down, travelling days 
Moments when wide vistas made an entry 
Into our cramped perspective 

Travelling companion, sleeping brother, 
Always close enough to touch 


Through the snow at Albertville and Saint-Bon 


The poured sun of Bonasola and Provence 
T love you. 
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And this other traveller, other recorder 
Other guide 

Has painted a huge canvas 

Revealed in the memory 

Of those clear-sky travelling days 

All we couldn’t live and totally perceive 
Lives on in its continuous existence 
Indelible and parallel 

Returned in memory and dreams 

Source of mornings and forgotten feelings 
Source of memory and all we do 

Source of love and homecoming 

And reason why we’re here. Morelle Smith 


Dear Editor, 

I cannot allow the letter by N.C. Craig Sharp (Chapman 31) to go unchallenged. 

I find it odd that in disputing the existence of what your editorial correctly termed a ‘gulf 
between the arts and the sciences’, Mr. Sharp has called up the aid of a poet and a scientist, both 
of excellent pedigree, but ignored the one man with more to contribute on this topic than 
anyone else — Ivan Illich. A qualified doctor of medicine, Illich thinks that medicine, pushed 
by technological paraphenalia or scientific backup as it.is called, has gone sadly adrift. In fact 
he goes further than that by stating that ‘the medical profession is now a serious health hazard’, 
but that may not be wholly pertinent here. What is important about Illich’s thinking is that he 
considers that by the mere act of existing, doctors have therefore an interest in only two things, 
(a) continuing to exist, and (b) convincing the rest of us of their value and right to exist. The 
same can be said of many groups, including scientists. 

In his letter, Craig Sharp presents an idealistic view, a public relations job, of science that is 
misleading. It would be very nice if laboratories were full of dedicated people exercising their 
imagination to dream up one grand research topic after another, with the only justification 
being the interest to either the scientist him/herself or the general public, preferably both. J 
tend to agree with him that science ought to be like that; but it is not. I have yet to read a 
scientific paper which cited ‘Imagination’ as a reference. The nearest might be ‘Self; personal 
communication’, but that too would be unacceptable to the scientific world. 

The truth is that science is riddled with rules and conventions. Editors of scientific journals 
are as likely to reject a paper as unsuitable because of failure to conform to the stipulated layout 
as for any scientific reasons. The overall effect of this is to constrict style for the sake of 
uniformity. In contrast ‘the arts’ are less hide-bound. There are still editors to satisfy and a 
certain amount of ‘fashion’ to be aware of but free thinking is very much alive in literature. 
Unfortunately the same cannot be said of science; imagination there is buried below a mountain 
of ancient preconceptions and parchment-dry theories as sacred as the proverbial white cow. 
There is little common ground today between science and arts. 

I agree with your editorial that there is a gulf between these two areas that were once close 
bedfellows; but it is science that has lost its way. As for the fact that there is also a gap between 
arts and ‘the people’, that cannot be doubted. To bring that topic into the discussion would 
involve a dissertation on the lack of culture encouragement and the power of the mass media; 
someone else can bring that up, not me. 

Incidentally I should state that I am a practising scientist, albeit a disillusioned one, who 
has published about a dozen (?hide-bound) papers in my subject field of biochemistry and just 
completed a biography of Sir Alexander Fleming. My output of fiction (artistic) has been less 
impressive in volume but perhaps my combination of science and art work allows me to cast 
this opinion. James McCulloch, 110 Balmuildy Road, Bishopbriggs, Glasgow. 
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